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Victory  1915  in  Brooklyn 


BY 


HARRIET  T.  COMSTOCK 


Woman  Suffrage  from  the  Stand 
point  of  a  Jurist 


BY 


WILLIAM  LITTLEFORD 


Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 

BY 

JESSIE  ASHLEY 


THE  grandest  trip  in  America  for  health  and 
pleasure.  It  includes  the  Thousand  Islands, 
^he  exciting  descent  of  the  marvelous  Rapids, 
uC  £  ator*1c  a®sociations  of  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
the  famed  Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupendous 
Capes  Trinity”  and  “Eternity.” 


HOTELS 

“MANOIR  RICHELIEU”  ’‘HOTEL  TADOUSAC*' 
Murray  Bay,  P.  Q.  Tadousae.  P.  Q. 

Immunity  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria 
Send  6c  postage  for  illustrated  guide  to 

H.  Foster  Chaffee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Dept.  27,  Montreal  Canada 
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METROPOLITAN  DYE  WORKS 


WEIGLE  &  FUNKE 


Cleaners  and  Dyers 


Offices 

1 14  WEST  39th  STREET 
140  EAST  49th  STREET 
771  THIRD  AVENUE 
674  MADISON  AVENUE 
1500  THIRD  AVENUE 
BRONX  and  180th  STS. 

Telephone  Connections 
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FIRST  CLASS  WORK 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
-PROMPT  DELIVERY  — 


Offices 

362  COLUMBUS  AVE. 
514  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 
2515  BROADWAY 
2645  BROADWAY 
45  EAST  125th  STREET 
591  WEST  181st  STREET 


Telephone  Connections 


Works:  WEST  FARMS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


TELEPHONE,  84  TREMONT 
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“Fairyland”  model  that  smacks 
of  French  taste.  Imported  plaid 
silk  is  the  material  used  to  de¬ 
velop  this  model,  or  it  may  be 
had  in  imported  canton  cr£pe 
if  desired.  A  new  yoke  which 
continues  around  the  dress  can 
scarce  fail  of  becoming  the 
young  girl.  $13.50  Ages  six 
to  fourteen 


A  dainty  afternoon  dress  of 
messaline  silk.  The  simplicity 
of  this  model  is  modified  by  a 
dainty  plaid  silk  tie  and  broad 
sash  effect  of  self  color.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  colors  can  be  furnished 
in  plaid  effects,  also  Navy  and 
Copenhagen  in  solid  colors. 
$1  1 .75.  This  model  can  be  had 
in  Serge  at  $7.95  if  desired. 

Ages  six  to  fourteen 


A  neat  dress  developed  in 
Devonshire  Gingham,  which 
assures  splendid  wear.  This 
model  has  white  hemstitched 
collar  and  cuffs  and  a  wide 
patent  leather  belt.  Ages  six 
to  fourteen.  $3.95 


A  school  frock  of  French  Serge 
for  general  wear.  The  white 
linen  Eton  collar  and  cuffs  give 
a  touch  of  freshness  to  this  ser¬ 
viceable  dress  It  has  a  belt  of 
patent  leather  and  is  priced 
$8.95.  Ages  six  to  fourteen. 


Autumn  Frocks 

for  the  Younger  Set 

School  and  Play  Dresses 
Which  Bear  the  B  o  n  w  i  t 
Teller  Mark  of  Individuality 


Bon  wit  Teller  &  Co.  ,—RAvenue  at  38th  St  ■ New  York 

Puns,  42  Rue  de  Pans  Philadelphia.  13th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
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RATES— $3  an  inch  an  insertion,  payable  in  advance,  less  5%  cash  discount. 
No  contracts  accepted  for  less  than  six  months 


O' 


Antiques —  Books — Curios 


AJJISS  GHEEN.  Interior  Decorator, 
Antiques.  27  West  46th  St.,  New 
York.  Telephone,  Bryant  6766. 


’T’HE  BOOK  &  ART  EXCHANGE. 

Select  Cards  for  all  occasions. 
Scriptural  and  Ethical  Mottoes,  Gift 
Books,  Children’s  Books,  Biblical  Pic¬ 
tures.  30  East  34th  Street,  New  York. 
Phone,  Madison  Sq.  6338. 

Massage  Instruction 

CCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNAS- 
TICS  AND  MASSAGE.  Three 
months  practical  course  in  Swedish 
Movements,  Orthopedic  Gymnastics, 
Baking,  Manual  and  Vibratory  Massage. 
Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
essential  parts  of  Pathology,  Diploma. 
For  further  information  apply  Regis¬ 
trar’s  Office,  School  of  Medical  Gymnas¬ 
tics  and  Massage.  61-69  East  86th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corsetieres 

gT.  JOHN,  CORSETIERE.  If  you 

want  the  best  in  Custom-made 
Corsets,  style,  comfort,  durability  and 
grace,  we  want  your  patronage.  Mail¬ 
order  service.  418  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


[or^ct^losp  ital 

Cleaning  and  repairing  equal  to  new. 
Corsets  altered.  Moderate  prices.  La 
Reine  Corsets  and  Brassieres  fitted  by 
experts.  Lady  of  Quality  Corset  Shop, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  northwest  cor.  42d  St., 
second  floor.  North  of  Library. 


Tea  Rooms 


jgERTHA-CLARE  TEA  ROOM. 

Luncheon.  Afternoon  Tea,  Eleven 
to  six.  Dainty  service  and  home  cook¬ 
ing.  Luncheons  and  Teas  for  private 
parties.  14  East  37th  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone,  Murray  Hill  2948. 


Miscellaneous 


J^IP  VAN  WINKLE  TEA  ROOM. 

In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict.  The  quaintest  place  in  town. 
Luncheon,  50  cents.  Dinner,  75  cents. 
17  West  37th  Street,  New  York. 

pHE  STUDIO.  When  you  do  not 
know  where  to  go,  try  The  Studio. 
Luncheon,  40c.  Dinner,  50c.  Best  in 
town  for  the  price.  Garden  open  in 
the  summer.  Teana  McLennan,  67  W. 
46th  Street. 

THE  FERNERY.  “The  Oldest  Tea 
Room  in  New  York.’  Daily  Mat¬ 
inee  Lunch,  65  cents.  Club  Dinner, 
6  to  8  P.  M.  A  la  Carte  from  8.30  A.  M. 
to  8  P.  M.,  50  cepts  to  $1.00.  22  East 

33d  Street.  Miss  S.  M.  Tucker,  Prop. 

Gowns,  Suits,  Etc. 


1V/IME.  BLAIR.  Good  workmanship 
and  perfect  fit  are  important,  but 
a  fashionable  gown  must  bear  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  earmarks  of  style.  My  specialty 
is  the  remodeling  of  out  of  style  gar¬ 
ments.  Why  not  let  me  show  you  the 
great  possibilities  in  one  of  those  gowns 
you  thought  of  casting  aside?  Prices 
reasonable.  132  West  91st  Street,  New 
York.  Phone,  Riverside  4884. 

Authors’  Agents 

M.  HOLLY.  Established  1905. 

*  Authors’  and  Publishers  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Circulars  sent  upon  request. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


pARLOR  FLOOR  FOR  BUSINESS. 

In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict.  Only  an  attractive  business  ap¬ 
pealing  to  woman  of  the  best  class 
desired.  Tea  Room,  17  West  37th  St. 

ATTRACTIVELY  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  with  or  without  board. 
Summer  rates.  Transients  with  refer¬ 
ences  accommodated.  Rip  Van  Winkle 
Tea  Room,  17  West  37th  Street. 


Employment  Agencies 

J^JISS  BEATRICE  ANDERSON,  A.  B. 

Supplies  qualified  secretaries, 
stenographers,  housekeepers,  compan¬ 
ions,  governesses,  nurses,  etc.  Agency, 
1  7  West  37th  Street,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone,  48  Greeley. 

Real  Estate 


pHE  M.  H.  COLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Mabel  Henrietta  Cole,  Pres.  Real 
Estate  —  Lots  —  Acreage.  Mortgages, 
General  Insurance.  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  cor.  42d  Street.  Telephone 
Bryant  5968. 

Beauty  Specialists 

J.JELEN  BRIGGS.  Electric  Needle 
Expert,  permanently  removes  hairs, 
moles,  warts.  12  years  at  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  now  at  437  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  39th 
Street,  New  York. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR.  Permanently 
destroyed  in  one  fifth  the  usual 
time  by  the  only  multiple  needle  method 
used  in  New  York.  Eyebrows  per¬ 
manently  shaped.  Rebecca  Miller, 
15  East  35th  Street,  New  York.  Phone 
Madison  Sq.  6373. 


WRAPS  _  TAILORED  FROCKS  COSTUMES 

1\/IADE  from  distinctive  fabrics  with  infinite  care  and  thought.  The  STEIN  designs  mark  a  departure  from  the 
M  ordinary  in  modes,  and  are  made  to  suit  the  indiv.dual  wearer.  Workmanship  is  made  an  especial  feature 

and  the  prices  are  moderate. 

JOSEPH  STEIN  &  CO.-Ladies  Tailors  and  Furriers 

21  West  45th  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave.  Telephone,  Bryant  2095 _ _ 
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NEW  and  G 

THINGS 


Addresses  of  the  shops  will  be  furnished  on  request,  or  any  article  mentioned 
may  be  purchased  through  this  department  without  extra  charge  by  remitting  the 
price  to  the  editor ,  MILDRED  C.  IK )  l r/',,V,  care  of  The  Woman  Voter. 


HOSE  who  have  attended  tea-parties  at  the 
headquarters  can  attest  to  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Ceylon  and  Black  teas  served  at 
these  gatherings.  Only  after  a  tea-tasting 
contest  held  .by  the  officers  of  the  party  were  these  teas 
admitted  as  specialties  in  the  Suffrage  Shop.  They 
may  be  had  for  60  cents  a  pound.  The  Shopping  De¬ 
partment  will  gladly  send  you,  prepaid,  two  small  sam¬ 
ple  packages  for  5  cents. 


PETTICOAT  approved 
by  the  Trade  Union  and 
the  Consumers’  League 
sells  for  95  cents.  It  is  of 
durable,  white  muslin  with  a  scal¬ 
loped  hem.  The  firm  one-seg¬ 
ment  scallop  is  machine  embroid¬ 
ered  and  is  an  ideal  finish  for  an 
everyday  petticoat.  The  petti¬ 
coat  comes  in  three  skirt  lengths, 
36,  38  and  40  inches,  and  may  be 
ordered  in  the  42  inch  length.  A 
short  petticoat  with  the  same 
finish  is  55  cents. 


ILET  medallions  are  used  effectively  in  pin 
cushions,  boudoir  cases  and  pillows,  and  lin 
gerie  lamp-shades.  A  large  medallion  is  al 
that  is  needed  to  form  one  of  the  new  bib 
jabots.  Medallions  about  four-and-one-half  inche: 
square  show  various  designs  of  men  and  beasts,  anc 
are  $1  each;  medallions  nine  inches  square  are  $1.85. 

Waist-f  i  ont  patterns  of  rather  heavy  Philippine  em¬ 
broidery  on  sheer  batiste  can  be  made  into  extremely 
pretty  underbodices,  the  embroidery  intended  for  the 
sleeves  used  to  band  the  shoulders.  These  patterns  are 
limited  in  number  and  are  being  sold  this  month  at  the 
special  price  of  50  cents.  Batiste,  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  embroidered,  can  be  purchased  at  the  same 
shop  for  30  cents  a  yard. 


A  COMFORTABLE  hat 
to  wear  on  long 
tramps  in  the  woods  is 

_  a  steamer  shape  in 

natural,  silk  pongee.  It  is  un¬ 
usually  light  in  weight  and  can 
be  drawn.  well  over  the  hair. 

An  individual  touch  can  be 
supplied  by  wiring  a  cretonne 
flower  to  stand  up  from  the 
tri-cornered,  flat  bow  at  the 
side.  The  shape  is  well-tai¬ 
lored  and  costs  $5.  In  order¬ 
ing)  please  send  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  man’s  hat. 

.  An  attractive  and  practical  little  hat  for  school  wear 
is  of  soft  green  velour  trimmed  with  a  plaid  scarf  of 
vivid  dyes.  Fringed  ends  drop  over  the  brim  in  the 
bacf- ,,The  price  of  this  hat  is  $12,  but  the  model  could 
probably  be  copied  at  home  for  half  that  sum. 

Sales  of  wide  ribbons,  exquisite  in  texture,  are  now 
a  part  of  the  summer  clearing  in  several  of  the  large 
department  stores. 
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NSTEAD  of  having  expensive  hatpins  cut 
down  so  that  they  may  be  worn  with  small 
hats,  many  women  are  buying  inexpensive 
short  pins,  made  especially  for  close  crowns. 
Now  that  women  are  dressing  their  hair  loosely,  they 
find  it  entirely  satisfactory  to  fasten  the  snug  hat  to 
the  hair  with  one  of  these  small  hatpins  in  front  and 
one  in  back.  The  heads  of  the  pins  are  pear-shaped 
and  of  a  glazed  composition.  A  card  of  them  in  all 
different  colors  is  15  cents. 

*  *  * 


APANESE  crepe,  in  the  shade  of  blue  so  be¬ 
coming  to  little  tots,  is  replacing  chambray  in 
rompers.  One  romper  model  in  this  material 
is  made  with  an  opening  and  turn-back  collar 
ot  white  washable  material,  laced  at  the  throat  with 
white  silk  soutache.  White  pipings  finish  the  cuffs  of 
sleeves  and  knickerbockers.  The  romper  is  priced 
according  to  material  and  size,  from  $3.50  to  $5 


in  fact,  are  im 
Bulgaria,  and 
a  number  of 
harmonies.  The 
has  a  pattern  of 


LTHOUGH  the  Bulgarian  fever  in  styles  has 
somewhat  abated,  it  is  worth  while  noting  the 
value  of  small  change  purses  of  solid-stitch 
silk  ciochet  in  Bulgarian  design.  These  purses, 

ported  from 
may  be  had  in 
taking  color 
purse  sketched 
yellow  and  green 


or  a  background 
Price,  45  cents. 


of  dark  gray. 
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The  Woman  Voter 


SUMMER  OUTFITS  FOR  WOMEN,  MISSES  and  CHILDREN 

INCLUDE  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  SPORTING  AND  OUTING  APPAREL, 
SUCH  AS  RIDING  HABITS,  SPORTS  SUITS,  TAILOR-MADE  SKIRTS,  BATH¬ 
ING  COSTUMES,  MOTORING  GARMENTS,  ETC.;  ALSO  SUMMER  DRESSES, 
BLOUSES  AND  WRAPS,  IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  MATERIALS; 
SMART  HATS  AND  PARASOLS;  DAINTY  HOUSE  GOWNS  AND  NEGLI¬ 
GEES;  AND  ALL  THE  ACCESSORIES  OF  DRESS. 

OUT-OF-TOWN  PATRONS  DESIRING  TO  REPLENISH  THEIR  SUMMER  WARD¬ 
ROBES  MAY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT.  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS  BY  MAIL  OR  TELEPHONE  WILL  RECEIVE  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION. 

TELEPHONE  7000  MURRAY  HILL 
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Summer  Campaign  Supplies 


PICTURE  FLYERS 

Good  as  posters — cheap  as  leaflets.  Four  different 
varieties.  Send  two  cent  stamp  for  sample  set. 

$  .20  per  hundred  postpaid 
$1.00  per  thousand  plus  express 


FLAG  FLYERS 

Just  the  the  thing  for  picnics  and  outdoor  celebra¬ 
tions.  Six  different  varieties.  Send  two  cent  stamp 
for  sample  set. 

$  .59  per  hundred  postpaid 
$4.00  per  thousand  plus  express 


“FARMERS’  WIVES,  CONSIDER  THIS ” 

A  NEW  LEAFLET  FOR  RURAL  CIRCULATION.  PRINTED  ON  YELLOW  PAPER. 

Price  postpaid,  for  two,  ,02c;  per  dozen;  .04c;  per  hundred  .23c 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  free  leaflet  of  instructions  on 

“PLANNING  A  MEETING  AT  A  SUMMER  RESORT” 

FOR  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES  OF 

Flags,  Bannerettes,  Pennants,  Buttons,  and  other  Campaign  Supplies 

SEND  TWO  CENT  STAMP  FOR  CATALOG 

National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

505  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do  so. 
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New  Models  in  Gowns 

for  Bate  Summer  and  Barly  Autumn  Wear 

20 —  THE  DANCE  FROCK,  practical  for  afternoon  or  evening  wear.  A  delicate  conceit  of  “crepy  crepe” 
with  shadow  lace,  low  cut  yoke,  and  butterfly  bow  on  corsage.  In  porcelain  blue,  salmon,  nile  green, 

pink,  white,  and  light  blue.  Sizes  34  to  38 . Price,  25.00 

21 —  THE  USEFUL  all  around  dressy  GOWN  of  crepe  de  chine,  fur  trimmed,  dainty  surplice  chemisette 

ol  folded  net,  contrasting  silk  buckled  belt,  slightly  draped  skirt.  In  black,  navy,  dark  Copenhagen, 
taupe,  and  wistaria.  Sizes  34  to  44 . Price,  25.00 

22 —  THE  COMBINATION  novelty  boucle  and  eponge  SUIT,  embodying  the  newmannishcutawaycoat, 
andthenewsmartly  draped  skirt  with  hip  tie.  Most  attractive  earlyautumn  suit.  Sizes  34  to  3S. Price,  29.75 

Hats 


23 — THE  GEORGETTE  SAILOR  of  black 
velvet,  with  burnt  peacock  trimming,  smartly 
tilted.  Our  own  model . Price,  19.50 


24 — WALKING  HAT  of  golden  brown  velvet, 
numidi  sprayed  around  crown  and  bunched  at 
side . Special  price,  15.00 


FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Courtesy  of  Judge 

THE  LIBERTY  BELLE 


Our  \  oteless  It  js  an  0pen  secret  that  the  so- 
Gommissioners  called  “best  men”  in  social  work 
are  women.  From  the  days  of  the  somewhat 
restricted  Lady  Bountiful,  through  a  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  charity  and  philanthropy,  to  these 
modern  times  of  civic  and  industrial  endeavor, 
women  have  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  hu¬ 
manitarian  effort.  The  names  of  our  famous 
women,  Clara  Barton,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell 
and  Jane  Addams,  are  linked  with  the  thought 
of  service  for  the  common  good.  Thus  it  is  but 
a  natural  evolution  that  in  these  latter  days,  the 
State  should  recognize  this  capacity  for  public 
work  and  appoint  women  to  some  of  the  more 
important  positions. 

With  the  brilliant  suffrage  victories  of  the  past 
month,  came  the  news  that  in  New  York  State 
Governor  Sulzer  had  named  several  women  to 
serve  on  new  commissions.  It  is  a  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  unrepresented  women  of  the 
State  that  in  this  period  of  waiting  for  enfran¬ 
chisement,  their  point  of  view  will  be  heard  on 
the  Prison  Investigating  Commission,  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Widows’  Pension  Committee. 


Members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  have  especial  cause  for  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  appointment  of  the 
City  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  Garret  Hay,  to  the 
new  Prison  Investigating  Commission.  Obviously, 
Governor  Sulzer  recognizes  efficiency  when  he 
meets  it,  for  Miss  Hay  is  peculiarly  qualified  for 
the  new  work  which  has  literally  been  thrust 
upon  her.  Aside  from  her  wide  experience  in 
club  work  and  women’s  activities,  she  has  a 
first  hand  knowledge  of  prison  problems  from 
her  service  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Bedford  Reformatory. 

Although  the  Governor’s  request  came  at  a 
time  when  the  suffrage  struggle  is  acute  and 
every  capable  suffragist  needed  by  the  cam¬ 
paign,  Miss  Hay  felt  it  her  duty  to  accept  the 
position.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  it  was  decided  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
investigation  would  be,  not  so  much  upon  insti¬ 
tutional  conditions  as  the  needs  of  prisoners  after 
their  release.  With  her  broad  sympathy  and 
wise  outlook,  Miss  Hay  will  surelv  add  much  to 
the  success  of  this  new  enterprise. 


Governor 
Sulzer  Has 
Judgment 
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Muzzling  The  situation  in  Paterson  has 
Citizens  in  transcended  the  struggle  between 
Paterson  Capital  and  Labor  and  is  now  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  believe  in 
fair  play.  In  the  struggle  between  mill  owners 
and  operatives  the  fundamental  right  of  free 
speech  has  become  deeply  involved.  And  this 
right  is  one  which  thinking  people  hold  to  be 
one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  democracy. 

1  here  have  been  many  remarkable  episodes 
in  the  bitter  civil  war  of  the  last  months  in  Pat¬ 
erson.  The  event,  however,  which  has  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  is  the  ar¬ 
rest,  trial  and  severe  sentence  of  Editor  Scott, 
whose  offence  was  an  editorial  criticism  of  the 
police  treatment  of  the  strikers.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  prove  the  case,  either  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  or  the  members  of  the  International 
Workers  of  the  World,  but  we  do  hold  that  ser¬ 
ious  danger  threatens  our  institutions  when 
frank  comment  on  current  events,  both  in  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  in  the  public  prints,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

£  #  4 

Free  Speech  As  we  look  back  upon  public  affairs 
and  Suffrage  Qf  the  season  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  universal  application 
of  the  Paterson  official  muzzle.  For  instance, 
when  the  mob  in  Washington  attacked  the  suf¬ 
frage  parade,  those  who  criticized  Whitewashed 
Sylvester  would  have  been  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
jail  instead  of  given  a  hearing  before  the  Inves¬ 
tigating  Committee.  In  California,  the  women 
voters  who  have  denounced  the  relation  between 
white  slavery  and  politics  would  have  been 
checked  at  the  beginning  of  their  campaign. 

The  question  of  free  speech  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  suffragists,  both  those  who 
are  working  for  the  ballot  and  those  who  are,  in 
ten  of  our  States,  seeking  to  use  it  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  If  public  meetings  are  subject  to 
official  scrutiny,  street  meetines  prohibited,  and 
citizens  arrested  for  expressing  an  honest  opin¬ 
ion  with  regard  to  the  government,  the  hope  of 
progress  towards  true  democracy  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 


“If  lou  Can't  Following  the  announcement  of 
Be  Good —  Antis’  proposed  boycott  of  Dr. 

Be  Careful"  Shaw  comes  a  new  statement  from 
their  headquarters.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  from 
now  on  an  attorney  will  examine  the  speeches 
and  literature  of  suffragists  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  suits  for  libel  against  “objectionable 
parties.” 


Since  the  Anti-suffragists  have  never  answered 
many  of  the  statements  to  which  they  take  such 
great  objection,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  hear  their  defence  in  case  of  a  libel  suit.  Evi¬ 
dently,  however,  they  do  not  wish  to  carry  out 
their  threat,  for  after  waving  the  big  stick,  thev 
carefully  tell  us  how  to  avoid  being  hit. 


According  to  the  newspapers  it  is  Miss  Minnie 
Bronson  who  has  given  us  this  tip  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  libelous.  She  says : 

The  suffragists  have  skilfully  avoided  giving  ex¬ 
pression  in  public  to  a  libelous  statement,  though  they 
have  approached  dangerously  near  to  it. 

1  o  say  that  any  interests,  liquor  or  other  interests, 
are  supporting  a  cause  is  not  in  itself  libelous,  but  if 
the  suffragists  in  public  or  in  the  press  ever  made  a 
statement  that  the  liquor  interests  are  giving  help  to 
the  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage 
or  to  any  representative  thereof  a  suit  for  libel  will 
be  instituted  within  twenty-four  hours. 

We  are  looking  for  this  opportunity  and  when  it 
comes  we  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  uttermost. 

One  conviction  for  criminal  libel  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  check  the  flood  of  malicious  untruths  about 
the  women  who  are  opposed  to  votes  for  women  which 
have  been  circulated  by  suffragists. 

*  *  « 

Trying  to  No  better  illustration  of  the  reac- 
Damn  tionary  attitude  of  Anti-suffragists 

Civilization!  COuld  be  found  than  Miss  Alice 
Chittenden’s  report  of  three  months  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  a  bitter  indictment,  not  of  woman 
suffrage,  but  of  human  progress.  Here  is  the 
opening  paragraph : 

Creating  the  millennium  with  the  ballot  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  staggering  cost  has  been  California’s  beauti¬ 
ful  dream  since  woman  suffrage  carried  the  State  ten 
months  ago.  Children  are  not  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents  because  of  poverty.  The  State  is  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  home.  School  teachers  are  to  be  pensioned. 
Old  people  are  to  receive  an  annual  income.  Prisoners 
are  to  be  paid  for  their  work  in  the  jails.  A  regime  of 
ease  and  comfort  is  to  dawn  in  the  Golden  State.  And 
then  everybody  in  the  community  will  be  happy  except 
the  taxpayers  who  must  become  paupers  or  criminals 
before  they  can  draw  dividends  on  their  investments  in 
California’s  utopian  scheme. 


«  4  * 

The  This  document  is  really  the  wail  of 

Anti  Habit  the  stand-patter,  the  querulous  com- 
of  Mind  plaint  of  the  self-satisfied  person 
who  cannot  understand  that  the  function  of  the 
State  is  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  its  cit¬ 
izens.  We  have  always  believed  that  Anti-suf¬ 
frage  is  a  habit  of  mind ;  not  a  protest  against 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  but  the  last 
despairing  effort  of  the  Anti-democrat  to  check 
all  progress.  Miss  Chittenden’s  statement  is 
impressive  proof  of  our  opinion. 

Every  measure  which  she  decries  is  one  that 
enlightened  countries  are  seeking  to  introduce, 
whether  they  have  woman  suffrage  or  not.  Wid¬ 
ows’  pensions,  old  age  and  workingmen’s  insur¬ 
ance.  decent  prisons,  and  a  “regime  of  ease  and 
comfort”  is  the  platform  of  those  who  believe 
in  progressive  and  humane  legislation.  We  re¬ 
joice  that  in  the  free  States  women  voters  are 
allied  with  such  movements,  for  it  indicates  that 
they  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  rather  than  with  the  dividends  of  a  favored 
few. 

£  «  & 

Penalizing  Several  months  ago  we  discussed 
Marriage  and  the  case  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Ed- 
Motherhood  gell,  the  Brooklyn  teacher,  whose 
leave  of  absence  from  school  for  the  purpose  of 
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bearing  a  child  was  refused  by  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Piexotto, 
which  has  recently  brought  the  married  teachers’ 
problem  before  the  public  again,  has  led  to  a  more 
definite  statement  from  the  Board. 

Although  both  the  Majority  and  Minority  re¬ 
ports  on  the  subject  were  laid  on  the  table  until 
Fall,  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  Majority 
Report,  which  declares  against  the  retention  of 
married  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  will  be 
accepted.  If  this  is  the  case,  all  teachers  af¬ 
fected  by  the  ruling  will  be  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

The  The  reports  begin  with  a  state- 

Powers  of  the  nrent  of  the  power  of  the  Board 
School  Board  0f  Education  in  this  matter,  which 

says : 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  courts  have 
decided  that  a  teacher  who  marries  cannot  be  removed 
and  that  maternity,  being  a  natural  and  proper  conse¬ 
quence  following  such  fact,  should  not  entail  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  dismissal.  Some  misunderstanding  exists  as  to 
what  the  courts  have  really  decided.  The  Board  of 
Education  had  upon  its  books  a  by-law  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  marriage  of  a  teacher  while  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  equivalent  to  a  resignation,  and  upon  the 
happening;  of  that  event  the  teacher  was  automatically 
dropped  from  the  rolls  without  further  action  on  the 
part  of  this  board. 

It  was  decided  that  this  by-law  was  void;  that  it 
was  in  contravention  of  the  charter,  which  provided 
that  a  teacher  could  only  be  removed  for  neglect  of 
duty,  insubordination,  gross  misconduct  or  inefficiency, 
after  charges  were  preferred,  and  that  she  was  entitled 
to  a  hearing. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  as  to  the  policy  of 
retaining  married  women  the  courts  have  expressed 
no  opinion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  courts  have  at  no  time 
expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  appointing, 
retaining  or  removing  married  women.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  peculiarly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board, 
and  unless  arbitrarily  carried  out  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

The  Majority  Having  defined  the  authority  of 
Report  the  Board,  the  report  continues, 

emphasizing  the  following  points  ; 

(1)  Maternity  necessitates  long  and  frequent  ab¬ 
sences  from  school,  requiring  the  employment  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  who  are  in  many  cases  a  mere  makeshift,  thus 
impairing  the  best  interest  of  school  children. 

(2)  It  is  not  alone  the  absence  of  the  teacher  which 
affects  the  pupil  but  even  when  present  her  teaching 
efficiency  must  necessarily  be  affected.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  care  of  a  class  of  children  and  the  continuous 
routine  of  the  school  work  necessarily  involves  great 
strain.  Her  own  physical  condition  is  more  or  less 
impaired,  her  nervous  condition  is  not  normal,  and  her 
attention  is  inevitably  distracted  if  she  has  the  mater¬ 
nal  instinct  as  to  what  is  happening  at  home.  This  is 
intensified  on  occasions  when  her  child  is  ill,  which 
so  frequently  happens  during  infancy.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  under  such  circumstances  the  teacher 
is  unfit  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  her  pupils.  The 
latter  must  suffer,  and  it  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
pupil,  but  increases  the  cost  of  instruction. 

(3)  The  presence  of  a  prospective  mother  in  the 
schoolroom  violates  all  the  laws  of  reserve  and  mod¬ 
esty. 

It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  in  the  congested 
districts  and  in  the  crowded  tenements,  whence  come 
many  of  our  pupils,  conditions  exist  which  preclude 


all  possibility  of  privacy  and  reserve.  Natural  reserve 
is  a  girl’s  greatest  charm.  When  she  reaches  adol¬ 
escence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
preserve  that  quality,  and  in  every  way  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  unavoidable  influence  of  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings  referred  to. 

In  no  subject  is  more  careful  training  required.  Can 
this  teaching  be  given  by  those  whose  very  presence 
in  the  school  is  in  violation  of  the  very  laws  of  re¬ 
serve?  Their  very  presence  would  make  her  teaching 
insincere,  and  impart  lessons  of  hypocrisy  instead  of 
truth.  It  is  not  merely  the  formal  and  routine  teach¬ 
ing  that  a  teacher  may  efficiently  give  that  makes  her 
a  good  teacher.  She  has  a  higher  function. 

The  really  conscientious  and  efficient  teacher  recog¬ 
nizes  her  opportunities  to  accomplish  great  and  good 
work,  and  will  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
her  charges  lessons  of  truth,  high  conceptions  of  life, 
the  relationship  of  the  home  to  the  school,  of  the  child 
to  the  mother,  of  high  ideals  of  marriage  and  mother¬ 
hood  and  their  responsibilities.  How  can  this  task  be 
performed  by  a  prospective  mother,  whose  very  pres¬ 
ence  under  the  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  girls? 

(4)  A  married  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.  It  is 

the  married  teacher’s  duty  to  the  State  to  stay  at  home 
and  rear  her  children.  , 

Long  hours  at  school  separate  the  mother  from  the 
child  when  her  presence  is  needed  most.  After  a  day 
of  tedious  work  at  school  the  mother  is  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  impart  that  healthy  and  joyous  intercourse 
with  her  child  which  she  would  otherwise  be  able  to 
impart. 

(5)  If  a  married  woman  teaches,  the  family  enjoys 
a  double  income,  for  often  the  husband  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  a  wife.  By  continuing  to  teach  after 
marriage  the  married  teacher  deprives  some  single 
woman  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 


THE  UNPARDONABLE  CRIME  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 
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Courtesy  of  The  New  York.  Tribune. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 


The  The  Minority  Report  presented  by 

Minority  Dr.  Ira  Wile,  is  an  able  and  con- 

Report  vincing  statement,  favorable  to  the 

retention  of  married  teachers.  He  denies  that 
maternity  involves  frequent  absence  from  duty 
or  that  if  absence  were  necessary  it  would  work 
greater  hardship  than  numerous  absences  for 
other  causes,  showing  that  the  total  number  of 
married  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  less 
than  one  per  cent,  at  present. 

Dr.  Wile  questions  whether  the  presence  of  a 
married  teacher  is  a  violation  of  reserve  and  lays 
stress  upon  the  movement  for  instruction  in  sex 
hygiene.  In  answer  to  the  “absent  mother”  ar¬ 
gument,  he  says : 

The  question  of  the  “absent  mother”  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  for 
maternity.  At  the  present  time  20  per  cent,  of  the 
working  population  in  the  United  States  consists  of 
women  over  16  years  of  age.  While  we  believe  that 
in  an  ideal  community  the  function  of  the  woman  is 
best  performed  in  the  home,  we  are  living  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  world,  and  the  number  of  women  going  into  occu¬ 
pations  and  industries  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  this  holds  true  for  the  married  women 
as  well  as  for  the  single  women. 

In  conclusion  the  Minority  Report  holds  that: 

Our  first  and  main  function  is  the  welfare  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  pupils.  When  evidence  exists  that 
mothers  are  not  teaching  in  an  efficient  manner,  and 
are  violating  the  statutory  provisions,  then  and  then 
alone  it  is  possible  to  subject  them  to  suspension,  and 
after  charges  sustained,  visit  dismissal  upon  them. 

AAA 

"O-' 

“When  you  were  weak  and  I  was  strong  I 
toiled  for  you.  Now  you  are  strong  and  I  am 
weak.  Because  of  my  work  for  you,  I  ask  your 
aid — I  ask  the  ballot  for  myself  and  my  sex.  As 
I  stood  by  you,  stand  by  me  and  mine.” — Clara 
Barton's  Message  to  Soldiers. 


ELLEN  VERSUS  ELLEN  KEY. 

BY 

KATHARINE  ANTHONY. 

N  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Times ,  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  married  women  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools,  recently 
quoted  Ellen  Key’s  theories  in  support  of  the 
argument  against  the  married  teacher. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  question  argued 
quite  naturally  from  the  general  principles  of 
his  authority  to  the  specific  case  under  discus¬ 
sion,  but  he  failed  to  reckon  with  the  remarkably 
eclectic  quality  of  Ellen  Key’s  teachings.  And 
that  is  where  he  has  slipped  up. 

Below  are  given  quotations  from  the  editorial 
which  aims  to  interpret  her  opinions  on  the  mar¬ 
ried  teacher  problem  and  also  the  statement  of 
her  opinions  on  this  subject  by  Miss  Key  her¬ 
self — the  tailor  re-tailored,  as  it  were. 

Miss  Key  strongly  supports  the  board’s  attitude  on 
this  subject,  agreeing  with  its  contention  that  when 
a  woman  tries  to  combine  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  she  is  comparatively  inefficient 
in  each  domain  and  both  the  school  and  the  home  suf¬ 
fer. 

Naturally,  the  distinguished  Swede  does  not  assert 
that  the  activities  of  married  women  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  their  own  households,  nor  does  she  deny 
them  the  capacity  for  any  kind  of  outside  or  public 
work;  she  only  insists  that  the  homemaker’s  tasks  are 
so  many  and  so  heavy  that  others  like  teaching,  which 
are  equally  onerous,  cannot  properly  or  safely  be  added 
to  them.  With  the  suggestions  of  certain  exponents  of 
the  new  feminism  as  to  the  rearing  of  children  from 
infancy  in  public  institutions  and  as  to  co-operative  or 
communal  housekeeping,  Miss  Key  is  almost  as  impa¬ 
tient  as  are  those  who  resent  any  and  every  proposal 
in  any  way  to  change  the  domestic  habits  and  customs 
now  in  vogue. 

The  occasion  which  produced  the  following 
statement  of  opinion  from  Ellen  Key  was  a  crisis 
in  the  married  teacher  problem  in  Zurich.  Last 
year  the  Canton  passed  a  law  excluding  married 
women.  The  suffrage  organizations  of  the  city  at 
once  started  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  this 
law.  One  of  the  features  of  the  campaign  was 
the  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Ellen  Key 
to  the  suffragists  to  be  used  as  campaign 
material. 

“In  most  cases,”  she  wrote,  “on  psychological 
as  well  as  on  physiological  grounds  a  woman 
will  be  a  better  teacher  after  her  marriage  than 
before.  The  obstacles  which  marriage  may  offer 
a  vocation  are  not  to  be  underestimated.  How¬ 
ever,  these  difficulties  must  be  judged  and  over¬ 
come,  case  by  case.  The  woman  must  decide 
for  herself,  and  in  most  cases  where  she  finds  it 
impossible  to  do  her  duty  both  by  her  children 
and  by  the  school,  she  will  give  up  the  school. 
In  the  event  that  she  does  not  do  this,  the  school 
council  still  has  full  authority  over  her  case. 
But  a  law  which  forbids  marriage  is  as  repellant 
to  her  as  one  it thick  commands  marriage  for  all 
teachers.  And  vet  it  would  be  better  that  every 
teacher  were  actually  a  mother  than  that  all 
mothers  should  be  banished  from  the  school.” 
September  6  1912.  Ellen  Key. 
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VICTORY  1915  IN  BROOKLYN  ! 

BY 

HARRIET  T.  COMSTOCK. 


T  has  been  humorously  said  that  Brook¬ 
lyn  is  the  place  where  people  go,  to 
sleep ;  the  bed  chamber  of  Manhattan. 
Well,  other  things  are  true  of  this  Bor¬ 
ough,  also.  It  is  the  place  of  good  and  true 
home  life ;  it  boasts  of  its  many  churches ;  its 
Brooklyn  Institute.  Here,  people  think  as  well 
as  sleep,  and  on  this  historic  ground,  where  once 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  so  bravely, 
another  struggle  is  being  waged — the  struggle 
for  woman’s  independence ! 

New  York  State  is  now  in  campaign,  and 
Brooklyn’s  position  between  now  and  the  Fall  of 
1915  is  strategic  and  important. 

Our  work  must,  of  necessity,  be  well  planned 
and  widespread.  Manhattan  is  picturesque  and 
vital ;  our  best  speakers  and  workers  find  the 
stage  setting  there  more  often  to  their  taste — 
nevertheless  Manhattan  will  not  roll  in  the  vote 
for  woman’s  emancipation  in  1915  that  Brooklyn 
will,  if  this  field  of  promise  is  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  manipulated. 

In  every  campaign,  it  is  well  understood  that 
victory  comes  from  the  outlying  boroughs  and 
“up-State”  counties.  In  California  the  women 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  suburban  vote 
and  utilized  it  to  their  advantage.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  largely  discounted,  and  the  quiet  home 
places  secured.  Let  us  all  take  this  lesson  to 
heart ;  accept  facts  and  direct  our  ammunition 
where  it  will  count  most.  Every  good  politi¬ 
cian  will  tell  you  what  the  Brooklyn  vote  has 
been  in  time  of  social  reform  and,  under  that 
head  surely  our  Cause  must  come. 

In  1869  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Fried  was  held  and  this  was,  practically,  the 
beginning  of  the  Woman  Movement  in  Brook¬ 
lyn — then  a  city ;  not  a  borough.  At  that  meet¬ 
ing  Lucretia  Mott  and  Olive  Logan,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell 
and  others  spoke  eloquently.  All  this  noble 
company  have  passed  on,  but  the  impress  of  such 
lives  rests  like  a  halo  upon  the  workers  of  to¬ 
day.  Since  that  memorable  gathering  there 
have  been  manv  organizations  formed  here ;  so¬ 
cieties  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  various  com¬ 
munities  and  individuals  have  evolved.  Many 
of  them  have  flourished  and  endured  ;  others  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  not  vital  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  cause  and  have  either 
disbanded  entirely  or  have  been  merged  into 
older  and  larger  companies  of  workers. 

The  Bedford  League,  formed  in  1894,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Hackstaff.  has  done  magnificent 
work,  as  has  the  Kings  County  Political  Equali- 
tv  League,  the  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  League, 
the  Prospect  League  of  South  Brooklyn,  the 
Greenpoint  Equal  Suffrage  League,  the  Anna 


MRS.  H.  EDWARD  DREIER 
Chairman,  Brooklyn  Borough 

Shaw  League  and  others  that  have  at  present 
escaped  my  memory. 

All,  and  each,  have  reached  particular  cases 
and  neighborhoods  and  carried  the  gospel  of 
human  rights  to  the  people  in  ways  best  inter¬ 
preted  to  individuals  and  sections.  We  should 
never  overlook  the  labor  performed  by  the  pio¬ 
neers,  nor  should  we  confuse  the  importance  of 
past  methods  with  present  day  ones.  The  names 
of  women  who  started  and  supported  the  work 
of  our  cause  should  be  sacred  to  us,  for  their 
vision  made  our  present  position  possible;  their 
courage  blazed  the  trail  for  our  safe  journey. 
I  wish  that  a  Roll  of  Honor  might  be  hung  in 
every  Headquarters  bearing  the  names  of  our 
workers  with  dates  attached — Lest  we  Forget! 

To  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  must  be  given 
the  credit  of  conceiving,  and  putting  into  "prac¬ 
tice,  the  scheme  for  Assembly  District  work. 
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MISS  IDA  CRAFTS 


This  method  of  reaching  the  people  has  been 
most  effective  everywhere  and  in  Brooklyn  Bor¬ 
ough  it  is  gaining  ground  rapidly.  This  plan 
of  political  work  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
regular  political  parties  was  originated  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  C.  Catt,  and  it  is  largely  through  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  Miss  Ida  Craft  that  this  method 
of  work  has  developed  to  its  present  proportions 
in  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Craft  has  always  been  an  untiring  work¬ 
er  and  generous  supporter  of  the  Cause.  Where 
the  work  is  hardest,  the  outlook  most  unlovely, 
there  she  leads  and  takes  her  stand. 

She  and  Mrs.  Hackstaff  formed  clubs  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  once  suffrage  was  spoken  of  in 
hushed  tones  and  in  those  first  days  the  method 
was  to  join  clubs  and  pay  dues;  now  we  sign 
the  slips  as  well  and  leave  club  membership  a 
secondary  consideration.  These  clubs,  however, 
have  grown  rapidly  in  number  and  are  the  work¬ 
ing  basis  of  many  activities.  Through  these 
various  district  clubs,  localized  effort  is  utilized 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favor. 

In  March,  1913,  the  new  Headquarters  of  • 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  in  Brooklyn  was 
opened  at  27  Lafayette  Avenue  making  a  center 
for  the  23  Assembly  Districts  in  which  we  now 
have  leaders  and  organized  work.  Miss  Eldred 
Johnstone  is  office  Secretary.  At  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Party,  180  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  Brooklyn.  The  present  enrollment  of 
members  is  nearly  10,000  and  new  members  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  a  week. 

In  the  parade  of  May  3rd,  Brooklyn  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  1,000  marchers,  300  of  whom  went 
by  special  subway  train  from  the  Brooklyn  Head¬ 
quarters  to  11th  street,  Manhattan,  where  they 
joined  the  others. 

Before  the  parade,  booths  were  maintained  in 
eight  of  the  large  department  stores  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  suffrage  supplies  were  sold,  enroll¬ 
ments  taken  and  literature  distributed.  In  the 
securing  of  these  booths.  Mrs.  Drier’s  personal 


popularity  and  influence  were  great  factors.  Un¬ 
failingly  courteous  and  hopeful  she  made  her  de¬ 
mands  in  so  convincing  a  manner  that  many  a 
surprised  shopkeeper  added,  to  his  permission 
to  give  space,  many  extra  advantages  that  em¬ 
phasized  and  advertised  the  Cause. 

During  the  year  we  have  sent  speakers  to  26 
of  the  political  clubs  of  the  borough — 11  Pro¬ 
gressives,  13  Republicans  and  2  Democratic. 
Two  big  mass  meetings  have  been  held — one  in 
the  Music  Hall,  one  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Both  meetings  were  crowded ;  seats  sold  long 
in  advance;  big  collections  were  taken  and  five 
overflow  meetings  held  outside  the  building,  at 
which  willing  speakers  addressed  hundreds  of 
people. 

The  Summer  campaign  work  was  opened  on 
June  17,  when  19  automobiles  started  from 
Headquarters,  paraded  to  Borough  Hall,  and 
then  separated,  carrying  speakers  into  every  dis¬ 
trict. 

Flower  sales  and  push  carts  are  daily  sights 
on  our  streets  and  meetings  are  constantly  held 
where  most  good  can  be  accomplished. 

At  one  of  our  theatres,  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  during  one  week,  between  the  acts  of  the 
play,  the  manager  permitted  the  suffrage  cause 
to  be  presented.  This  was,  perhaps,  as  difficult 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  Brooklyn  women  have 
attempted.  The  audiences  were  of  a  mixed 
character  and  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  our  prin¬ 
cipal  paper,  very  unfair  in  its  reports,  but  some 
good  was  undoubtedly  accomplished  and  the 
advertising  was  considerable. 

A  Brooklyn  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  has  been  formed  recently  and  this  has  had 
the  same  effect  upon  manv  women  as  has  the 
presence  of  a  man  in  the  house  when  burglars 
are  feared.  It  has  given  courage  and  daring. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mellish  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  is 
Chairman  of  this  League,  and  he  has  secured 
the  co-operation  of  many  influential  men.  So 
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greatly  has  this  movement  spread  among  Brook¬ 
lyn  men  that  in  every  district  now  where  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  men  warrant  it,  branches  have 
been  started  and  special  work  outlined  and  un¬ 
dertaken. 

While  the  indoor  meetings  and  club  work 
should  not  be  under-estimated,  the  vital,  telling 
work  is  that  which  is  carried  on  out  of  doors. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  street  meeting,  three 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bedford 
League,  many  hundred  have  been  held,  and  some 
fine  speakers  developed. 

Coney  Island  is  a  rare  field  for  labor,  for,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  the  world  contributes  to  that 
seaside  audience  and  the  meetings  held  there  are 
rich  with  promise. 

4  * 


In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate :  The  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  should  be  recognized  in  the  next  two 
years  as  a  very  important  field  of  work.  Its 
large,  order-loving  vote  can  be  secured  and  add¬ 
ed  to  that  of  'the  nearby  boroughs  and  up-State 
.vote,  and  may  overcome  the  doubtful  vote  of 
Manhattan,  with  its  varied  interests  so  opposed 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

It  may  be  that  the  possibilities  in  this  borough 
will  be  “the  tide  in  the  affairs  of’’  Women, 
“which  taken  at  the  flood,”  etc.  However,  this 
cry  from  Macedonia,  come  and  help  us,  issues 
from  a  desire  to  prove  ourselves  and  justify  the 
past  in  the  Borough’s  political  history. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  JURIST. 


BY 

WILLIAM  LITTLEFQRD, 
President  Ohio  Men’s  League. 


N  Bourland  vs.  Hildreth,  26  California 
161,  194,  it  is  said  that  the  ballot  is 
“nothing  but  a  written  note  or  communi¬ 
cation  from  an  elector  addressed  to  the 
government,  expressing  the  choice  of  the  elector, 
etc.” 

The  United  States  being  a  representative  gov¬ 
ernment,  everyone  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has 
the  right  to  be  represented ;  that  is,  every  one 
who  has  the  right  to  be  represented  is  entitled 
to  communicate  by  ballot  with  the  government 
at  stipulated  times  to  express  his  individual 
opinion. 

Several  classes  of  persons  are  not  entitled  to 
be  represented,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to 
communicate  their  wishes  to  the  government. 

Foreigners  have  no  right  to  be  represented. 
The  diplomatic  representative  of  his  country  res¬ 
ident  in  America  takes  care  of  the  rights  of  the 
foreigner.  He  can  claim  protection  for  him¬ 
self  and  property  from  this  government,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  be  represented  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Criminals,  who  are  confined  in  prison,  and  in 
some  States  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  crimes,  but  have  served  their  terms,  are 
not  entitled  to  representation  because  their  moral 
deficiencies  render  them  unfit  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  government. 

Atheists,  agnostics  and  polygamists  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  representation  or  a  right  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  government  for  the  same  reason 
that  criminals  are  disqualified;  that  is,  because 
it  is  not  thought  their  moral  standard  is  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  take  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Educational  qualifications  are  required  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Maine,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Del¬ 
aware,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  where  a  voter  must  be  able  to  read 
at  least  a  section  of  the  Constitution,  to  write 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  Southern  States  “to 


read  or  understand”  the  clauses  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution.  Persons  not  having  enough  educa¬ 
tion  to  meet  these  requirements  are  thought  to 
be  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  the  government  and 
therefore  have  no  right  to  be  represented. 

The  payment  of  a  small  poll  tax  is  required  in 
Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  Southern  States 
before  the  voter  is  allowed  to  cast  his  ballot. 
Although  most  of  the  States  of  the  LTiion  have 
abolished  the  poll  tax,  still  in  a  number  of  the 
States  a  man  who  is  so  thriftless  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  a  dollar  or  two  is  con¬ 
sidered  unworthy  to  cast  a  ballot  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  allowed  to  be  represented. 

Insane  persons  are  excluded  from  voting  in 
all  States,  because  of  their  lack  of  mental  quali¬ 
fications  to  vote.  As  wards  of  the  State,  they 
are  entitled  to  care  and  protection,  but  not  to 
be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  government. 
Paupers  and  those  who  receive  outdoor  relief 
are  denied  the  ballot  in  many  States  on  the 
ground  that  such  persons  are  generally  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  sort  both  in  mentality  and  in  morals  and 
hence  have  no  right  to  a  representation. 

Persons  under  age  are  not  supposed  to  be  of 
sufficiently  matured  minds  to  have  a  sound  opin¬ 
ion  upon  questions  of  government  and  are  there¬ 
fore  excluded  from  representation  and  have  no 
right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  States. 

Women,  except  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  LTah. 

Idaho,  Washington,  California,  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Oregon,  Illinois  and  Alaska,  are  held 
not  to  have  any  right  to  representation  under 
this  government  and  are  therefore  not  allowed 
to  vote. 

The  reasons  are  agreed  upon  in  all  the  States 
why  the  foregoing  classes  are  excluded  from  the 
right  to  vote  except  in  the  case  of  women,  and 
in  the  case  of  women,  although  the  reasons  giv¬ 
en  are  fairly  numerous,  there  seems  to  be  no  gen- 
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eral  agreement  anywhere  as  to  why  women  are 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  this  government. 

A  man  is  thought  to  be  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion  because  of  his  ownership  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property,  because  of  his  concern  in  the 
conditions  that  relate  to  his  daily  labors,  because 
of  his  need  to  maintain  the  protection  that  the 
law  gives  and  because  of  his  interest,  either  from 
selfish  reasons  or  otherwise,  in  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community.  But  all  these  reasons 
why  a  man  should  be  represented  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

As  to  a  man's  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
mental  qualification,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
in  some  ways  a  woman  is  inferior  to  a  man  in 
this  respect,  but  in  some  ways  she  is  superior. 

As  to  the  moral  qualifications  which  are  said 
to  entitle  a  man  to  vote,  which  refer  to  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  a  vote  with  the  intent  to  do  right  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  a  woman  is  more  likely  to  be  con¬ 
scientious  in  this  respect  than  a  man.  That  is, 
a  man  is  more  likely  than  a  woman  to  sell  his 
vote  for  a  bribe,  and  more  likely  to  vote  solely  to 
maintain  his  party  in  power  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  men  and  women  seem  to 
be  on  the  same  footing  so  far  as  their  right  to 
be  represented  as  units  in  the  government  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  farther 
to  find  if  there  is  logical  ground  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reasons  for  claiming 
the  right  to  be  represented  and  to  take  part  in 
the  government  men  lay  especial  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  casting  of  the  ballot  broadens  and 
strengthens  any  race,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  a  self-respecting  free  man  should 
have  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  leads  men  to  read,  to 
think  and  to  discuss,  with  the  general  effect  of 
uplifting  them  mentally,  morally  and  even  physi¬ 
cally.  No  one  denies  that  the  Chinese  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  will  advance  with  rapid  strides  now  that 
they  have  been  given  the  ballot,  although  under 
centuries  of  repression  they  made  little  material 
progress. 

All  men,  therefore,  who  have  the  proper  ideal 
of  manhood,  in  order  to  get  the  best  possibilities 
out  of  themselves  as  human  beings,  insist  upon 
the  right  to  be  represented  and  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  government.  But  this  reason  why  men 
should  vote  applies  equally  well  to  woman,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  also  a  human  being  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  practically  the  same  as  man,  and  what  in- 
tellectualizes  him  intellectualizes  her,  and  she 
has  just  as  much  right  to  demand  the  ballot  for 
this  reason  as  a  man  has.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  if  woman  was  given  the  right  to 
take  a  voter’s  part  in  the  solution  of  the  vital 
questions  of  this  great  age,  the  mental  and  moral 
exhilaration  that  would  result  would  make  her 
a  broader-minded,  better  and  more  intelligent 
human  being. 

Another  reason  why  men  claim  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  government  is  that  it  is  the  duty 


of  every  man  to  help  conduct  the  government 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  see  that  his  home  is  kept  up  proper¬ 
ly.  But  here  again  the  same  reason  holds  good 
if  applied  to  woman.  If  it  be  conceded  that  it 
is  a  woman’s  duty  to  do  her  share  toward  the 
up-keep  of  a  home,  how  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
not  her  duty  to  assist  in  the  up-keep  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth?  There  are  women,  just  as  there 
are  some  men,  who  say  they  do  not  want  to 
vote ;  but  there  has  been  no  one  yet  who  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  it  is  a  woman's  duty  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs.  If  it  is  a  woman’s 
duty  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  she  should  per¬ 
form  that  duty  in  full  measure,  and  this  she  can 
only  do  as  men  do  it — by  voting. 

Upon  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  no  disqualification  in  the 
case  of  women  like  mental  or  moral  deficiency, 
such  as  justifies  the  exclusion  from  representa¬ 
tion  of  beggars,  criminals,  minors,  aliens,  insane 
persons  and  illiterates ;  that  if  voting  is  a  means 
of  educating,  broadening  and  uplifting  a  male 
human  being,  women  would  be  benefited  by  it 
the  same  as  men ;  and  if  voting  is  a  duty  which 
devolves  upon  every  man  who  takes  an  interest 
in  his  fellowmen,  then  it  is  also  the  duty  of  every 
woman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  common  lot. 

It  is  a  conclusion  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  that  woman  has  the  right  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  under  a  republican  form  of  government 
and  it  follows  inevitably  that  if  she  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  she  is  also  entitled  to  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  casting  a  vote. 

4!  *  * 

TIME  FOR  TAPS. 

“That  the  suffrage  cause  is  languishing,  even 
dying,  .may  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  S. 
O.  W.  S.  (not  a  porcine  proposition,  but  an  Anti 
society).  When  it  finally  becomes  a  corpse  and 
all  hands  assemble  for  the  requiem,  a  modest 
delegation  of  ninety  thousand  souls  from  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Greater  New  York 
will  constitute  a  small  per  cent,  of  The  Faith¬ 
ful  who  will  come  to  mourn.  Manufacturers  of 
mouchoirs  should  join  with  the  Antis  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  happy  event.  A  shroud  of  the  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  suffrage  leaflets 
given  out  during  the  past  year  by  the  little  hand¬ 
ful  of  W.  S.  P.  adherents  is  now  being  made  for 
the  Crushed  Cause.” — Oreola  W.  Haskell  in 
Indue. 

£  £  * 

Women  need  suffrage  because  of  three  great  social 
changes:  (1)  The  industrial  revolution  as  a  result  of 
which  many  millions  of  women  no  longer  do  their 
work  in  the  home,  but  are  breadwinners  outside  of  it. 
(2)  The  feminist  movement  for  the  full  development 
of  women.  No  longer  content  to  minister  solely  to  the 
comforts  of  man,  the  woman  of  to-day  realizes  that 
she  must  have  scope  for  the  full  development  of  her  in¬ 
dividuality.  She  as  well  as  man  can  seek  the  highest 
education  and  a  career.  (3)  The  great  increase  of 
governmental  activity.  Unrestrained  competition  no 
longer  determines  conditions  of  labor.  Individual  free¬ 
dom  is  curbed  at  every  point  in  the  interest  of  the 
social  whole. — Alfred  Hayes  in  The  Independent. 
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ELIZABETH  GURLEY  FLYNN. 

BY 

JESSIE  ASHLEY. 


OR  five  months  a  most  remarkable  labor 
struggle  has  been  going  forward  in  the 
silk  industry  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  not  primarily  a  woman’s  fight,  but 
women  are  closely  bound  up  in  it,  as  indeed  they 
are  in  every  struggle  everywhere  in  which  human 
beings  are  involved. 

In  Paterson  there  is  one  feature  in  particular 
that  concerns  women ;  that  is  the  infamous  con¬ 
tract  system  bv  which  parents  agree  with  the 
employer  that  50  per  cent,  of  a  young  girl’s 
wages  shall  be  held  back  each  week  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  retained  by  him  for  one  year.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  girl  be  still  at  work  for 
the  same  employer,  or  if  in  the  meantime  she 
be  discharged  by  him,  she  shall  receive  the  mon¬ 
ey  thus  held  back,  but  without  interest ;  but,  if 
she  leaves  him  voluntarily  this  5C  per  cent,  of 
her  lawful  wages  is  kept  to  enrich  the  employer. 
One  scale  of  wages  is  paid  for  a  year,  one-half 
that  amount  for  less  than  that  time ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  the  higher  scale  that  is  publicly 
quoted.  In  the  meantime  the  treatment  she  re¬ 
ceives  is  brutally  calculated  to  make  her  quit 
her  work  voluntarily ;  there  are  always  plenty 
of  voung  girls  to  take  her  place. 

When  a  strike  in  the  silk  industry  was  first 
called  last  February,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
was  asked  to  come  to  Paterson  to  assist  those 
girls  and  the  other  silk  workers,  men  and  women 
alike,  in  planning  their  fight  against  bad  condi¬ 
tions.  The  strikers  asked  an  eight-hour  day  and 
the  abolition  of  the  four  loom  system,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  wages.  Anyone  who  either  in 
fact  or  in  imagination  has  worked  for  eight  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year, 
at  any  steady,  monotonous  work  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  eight  hours  at  such  toil  is  all  that 
any  living  being  should  be  asked  to  perform,  or 
indeed,  more  than  anyone  should  be  allowed  to 
perform,  if  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  individual  is  to  be  considered. 

The  strain  of  handling  four  looms  is  obvious. 
There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  asking  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  feature  of  the  silk  milk  system.  Let 
Miss  Flynn’s  table,  gathered  from  actual  pay 
envelopes  in  her  possession,  be  quoted  for  the 
scale  of  wages : 

One  girl,  16  years  old,  32  weeks’  work  at 
Bamford’s,  average  per  week,  $1.85. 

One  girl,  employed  by  Bamford,  42  weeks, 
average  per  week,  $1.25. 

One  woman,  broad  silk,  2  looms,  •  40  weeks, 
average  per  week,  $7.17. 

One  man,  weaver,  1  loom,  10  weeks,  average 
per  week,  $10.59. 

One  man,  weaver,  No.  237,  10  weeks,  average 
per  week,  $9.73. 

One  man,  weaver,  2  looms,  40  weeks,  aver¬ 
age  per  week,  $9.48. 


ELIZABETH  GURLEY  FLYNN 


‘ Drawing  by  Irma  Deremeaux 


One  man,  weaver,  No.  127,  10  weeks,  average 
per  week,  $9.73. 

One  man,  dyer’s  helper,  52  weeks,  average  per 
week,  $10.71. 

Miscellaneous,  22  envelopes,  average  per  week, 
$6.17. 

Miss  Flynn  at  once  discovered  and  made  pub¬ 
lic  the  wretchedly  unfair  contract  system.  Nat¬ 
urally  she  became  unpopular  in  manufacturing 
circles,  and  when  she  dauntlessly  spoke  in  public 
exposing  all  the  ills  she  knew  in  the  silk  mills 
she  became  the  target  of  official  opposition.  Verv 
soon  she  found  herself  under  arrest  for  “incit¬ 
ing  to  riot.” 

Now,  there  has  been  no  riot  in  Paterson  caused 
by  the  workers  or  by  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  (who  are  the  workers  of  the  rank 
and  file).  Nevertheless  some  wonderful  words 
were  put  into  Miss  Flynn’s  mouth.  Did  you  on 
February  25th  use  the  words  “Go  to  the  mills 
and  pull  the  workers  out?”  “Club  them  out,” 
“Kick  them  out,”  “Use  your  utmost  force  to 
get  them  out?”  So  ran  the  questions  put  to  the 
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blue-eyed  rebel  seated  in  the  witness  chair.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  Miss  Flynn  knows  she  does  not 
counsel  such  tactics,  nor  anything  like  them.  She 
urges  the  workers  to  stick  together  till  they 
win  the  strike  and  tells  them  the  strike  must  be 
won.  She  tells  them  to  go  upon  the  picket  line, 
she  inspires  courage,  she  gives  deep  hope,  she 
makes  rebels,  but  her  tactics  are  those  of  peace, 
the  dread  quiet  that  does  no  stroke  of  work  till 
the  fight  is  won. 

Elizabeth  Flynn  is  beautiful  with  a  calm,  clear¬ 
eyed  beauty ;  her  face  is  well  rounded  and  rather 
pale,  delicately  tinted  like  a  shell ;  her  hair  is 
dark,  almost  black,  and  is  worn  rolling  natur¬ 
ally  back  from  her  brow.  Her  hands  are  very 
small  and  white,  noticeable  little  hands.  But  it 
is  her  wonderful  gift  as  a  speaker  that  makes 
her  such  a  power  in  any  strike.  Clear,  forceful, 
fearless,  using  the  simplest  of  words,  the  most 
uncompromising  methods,  she  scorns  all  the 
usual  oratorical  devices  and  hammers  straight 
in  the  thoughts  she  wishes  to  convey.  Practical 
advice,  scathing  criticism,  clear-sighted  warn¬ 
ings.  illustrations  that  have  the  unmistakable 
ring  of  bitter  truth.  All  this  one  hears  from 
the  girl  of  twenty-two  as  she  stands  upon  a  strike 
platform,  her  clear  voice  ringing  out  over  the 
listening  crowd. 

Such  was  the  defendant  in  the  recent  trial  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  The  weather  was  very 
hot,  the  court  room  was  sweltering.  The  jury 
which  had  been  called  from  a  nearby  county 
sat  dully  in  the  box.  They  were  old  men  for 
the  most  part,  and  one  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  humanly  possible  for  them  to  understand  or 
accept  the  great  new  thought  that  the  beautiful 
voung  defendant  taught :  the  thought  that  the 
workers  of  the  world  must  unite  and  help  each 
other  to  win  freedom  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  The  freedom  that  women  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  demand,  political  and  economic.  These 
jurymen  had  been  drawn  from  another  county 
bv  the  request  of  Miss  Flynn’s  attorneys,  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  sure  that  justice  would  not  be 
done  her  bv  a  jury  from  Passaic  County,  and 
this  contention  of  her  attornevs  had  been  sus¬ 
tained  bv  Judge  Minturn  and  the  request  grant¬ 
ed.  What  a  tale  that  fact  alone  tells  of  Paterson 
prejudice,  of  the  throttling  of  free  speech,  of 
the  endless  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  manu¬ 
facturers  ! 

The  jury,  such  as  it  was,  dozed  in  its  box 
while  the  legal  battle  raged  before  them. 

The  courtroom  was  full,  but  no  one  was  ad¬ 
mitted  who  had  not  some  well  recognized  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  in  hand,  either  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  newspaper  representative,  or  member  of 
the  Court.  Judge  Klenert  sat  on  the  bench, 
cool,  incisive,  wearing  a  somewhat  cynical 
smile.  Prosecutor  Dunn  marshaled  his  wit¬ 
nesses  and  apparently  proved  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  Miss  Flynn  had  incited  the  workers 
to  riot  bv  telling  them  to  club  the  people  in  the 
mills,  beat  them  up,  and  use  them  in  all  ways 
violentlv  unless  they  peaceably  left  their  work. 


The  State’s  witnesses  were,  as  usual,  policemen, 
and  they  told  their  stories  with  a  glib  certainty 
of  detail  and  a  suspicious  similarity. 

Miss  Flynn  for  her  part  denied  that  she  used 
the  words  ascribed  to  her,  and  so  did  the  many 
witnesses  called  in  her  behalf.  All  testified  to 
having  heard  her  speech  and  also  to  having  seen 
the  crowd  when  it  broke  up,  and  that  not  only 
was  no  violence  advocated,  but  no  violence  oc¬ 
curred.  Prosecutor  Dunn  shook  his  fist  at  Miss 
Flynn  while  she  gave  her  testimony  and  tried  to 
intimidate  her  until  stopped  by  the  Court.  She 
then  gave  a  wonderful  recital  of  what  she  had 
actually  said  in  her  famous  speech.  That  ended 
the  trial  except  for  the  summing  up  by  the  at¬ 
torneys  and  the  charge  by  the  judge.  This  was 
at  11  :40  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  After 
that  everyone  settled  down  to  a  long  wait.  Hour 
after  hour  went  idly  by.  Lunch  was  taken  in  to 
the  jurors,  the  clock  slowly  marked  minutes  and 
still  the  jury  found  nothing. 

It  never  did  find  anything ;  it  finally  reported 
that  it  could  not  agree.  It  stood  eight  for  con¬ 
viction,  four  for  acquittal,  and  all  the  work  must 
be  done  anew ! 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  jurors  who  at  first 
stood  for  acquittal  changed  his  vote  to  guilty 
because  someone  else  persuaded  him  that  Miss 
Flynn  was  a  Jew !  (Which,  by  the  way,  she 
isn’t,  being  flagrantly  Irish.)  So  much  for  the 
jury  system ! 

of  the  things  to  be  noticed  in  all  these 
cases  is  this :  The  strike  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  violence.  It  is  so  conceded  by 
the  Paterson  Press,  which  is  opposed  to  the  I. 
W.  W.  ( violently  so,  be  it  noted,  so  far  as  lan¬ 
guage  is  concerned).  And  yet  the  so-called 
leaders  have  all  been  arrested  and  are  now  one 
and  all  out  on  heavy  bail.  The  Prosecutor,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  it  easy  for  unconvicted  men  and 
women  to  obtain  their  liberty,  has  made  it  in 
some  cases  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain  bail 
that  he  would  accept.  And  yet  these  very  same 
leaders  either  have  not  advocated  violence,  or,  if 
they  have,  they  have  proved  in  the  results  to  be 
utterly  innocuous. 

The  Paterson  jail,  in  which  the  arrested  strik¬ 
ers  and  organizers  are  detained,  is  unfit  for  oc¬ 
cupation  by  any  one,  criminal  or  otherwise.  It 
is  dark — black  as  night  at  half-past  four — and 
without  air.  The  prisoners  are  crowded  together 
and  fed  on  miserable  rations — coffee  that  is  made 
of  molasses  and  something  that  certainly  isn’t 
coffee  beans,  dry  bread,  a  chunk  of  meat  and 
weak  soup.  There  are  no  spoons  or  forks  and 
the  meat  must  be  pulled  apart  with  the  fingers. 
No  tooth  brushes  are  tolerated,  and  thirty  men 
must  use  one  towel.  No  food  is  allowed  to  be 
sent  in  from  the  outside  and  visitors  are  ad¬ 
mitted  but  once  a  week  from  nine  thirty  till 
eleven  in  the  morning.  Thus  we  humanize  and 
civilize  our  prisoners.  Is  it  likely  that  any  strik¬ 
ing  worker  after  such  a  taste  of  wonderful  Jus¬ 
tice,  will  feel  great  reverence  for  American  in¬ 
stitutions  ? 
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THE  STREET  MEETING. 


BY 

ADALINE  WHEELOCK  STERLING. 


O!  the  Winter  is  past;  halls  and  clubs 
resound  no  more  with  suffrage  argu¬ 
ment  and  plea;  the  janitor  treads  alone 
the  auditorium  deserted,  and  hears 
alone  the  echoes  of  impassioned  eloquence.  Flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  the  parks,  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come ;  coincidently  the  homely  ros¬ 
trum  appears  and  the  voice  of  the  speaker  is 
heard  in  the  land. 

Reduced  to  terms  of  mixed  metaphor,  with  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring,  the  suffrage  propa¬ 
gandists  imitate  Mahomet  and  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tain — the  street  audience.  A  soap  box,  tried 
and  true  a  standard  of  suffrage  yellow  a  couple 
of  speakers,  always  convincing,  sometimes  elo¬ 
quent,  several  helpers  to  distribute  literature  and 
sell  Voters,  and  there  you  have  stage  property 
and  actors  for  a  missionary  drama.  As  for  au¬ 
dience  !  Why  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is 
outclassed  by  the  subtle  force  which  draws  hear¬ 
ers  “out  of  the  nowhere  into  the  here”  to  listen 
to  a  woman’s  voice. 

For  long  weeks  past  District  Leaders  have 
been  planning  for  tbe  very  season  which  is  now 
in  full  swing,  giving  due  heed  that  this  is  both 
seedtime  and  harvest — the  golden  opportunity  to 
plant,  the  germ,  and  to  gather  the  ripened  yield 
before  frost  whitens  the  earth.  For  this,  speak¬ 
ing  classes,  study  clubs,  public  appearances  be¬ 
fore  political  organizations,  reading  and  investi¬ 
gation  have  trained  the  harvesters  of  voters  until 
they  are  expert  agriculturists  of  their  kind. 

Begun  in  timidity  and  half  in  doubt,  scarce 
four  years  ago,  the  Street  Meeting  has  passed 
the  formative  stage  and  become  a  recognized 
feature  in  city  Summer  life.  So  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  course  on  every  pleasant  Summer  eve¬ 
ning  to  find  a  suffragist  meeting  in  progress  in 
several  of  the  sixty-three  Assembly  Districts  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  our  city,  that  here  are  gathered 
representatives  from  every  tribe  and  nation,  that 
perhaps  nowhere  else  are  so  many  tongues  spok¬ 
en,  and  then  realize  with  grateful  appreciation 
that  to  so  many  of  the  strangers  within  our  gates 
the  suffrage  message  is  conveyed  in  their  own 
language.  In  one  district  a  red  and  white  flag 
flanks  the  suffrage  banner,  while  a  Bohemian 
speaker  explains  the  justice  of  equal  suffrage; 
in  another  locality  the  same  message  is  given 
in  liquid  Italian  to  swarthy  laborers  and  their 
womankind,  lavish  as  to  earrings,  and  perhaps 
more  interested  in  “bambini”  than  votes ;  here  an 
earnest-faced  woman  carries  on  the  strain  in 
Yiddish ;  there  the  Scandinavian  tongue  pro¬ 
claims  the  new  strife  for  right ;  the  Fatherland 
tells  the  same  tale  in  guttural  tones ;  and  dom¬ 
inating  all  others  the  crisp,  forceful  English 
speech  reiterates  the  doctrine  of  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and 
women  are  half  the  people.  Is  it  not  wonderful. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  1913  ! 


this  sonorous  chorus  of  many  notes  blending  in¬ 
to  the  one  mighty  chord  of  equal  justice! 

Since  those  first  days  when  women  with  cour- 
*  age  born  of  sense  of  duty  uttered  their  plea  in 
the  street  public  sentiment  and  attitude  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  marked  change.  The  speaker  is  no 
longer  regarded  either  as  a  candidate  for  Mat- 
teawan  or  an  object  of  ridicule.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  street  corner  with  her  corps  of  help¬ 
ers  is  quite  a  matter  of  course.  The  stray  pass¬ 
er-by  is  inclined  to  proffer  small  courtesies  in 
placing  the  box  advantageously,  and  finding  a 
vantage  point  for  the  banner. 

To  be  sure  where  race  suicide  prevails  not  the 
small  boy  still  asserts  his  potential  manhood  by 
shouting  “sufferergits”  and  demanding  “votes  for 
us  men ;”  while  the  small  girl  giggles  after  her 
kind  and  aids  and  abets  the  small  boy  when  she 
is  not  cuffing  him  as  a  matter  of  private  feud 
until  the  bluecoat  routs  them  both.  The  half 
grown  of  both  sexes  sometimes  exhibit  the  folly 
incident  to  their  years,  and  “act  up”  according¬ 
ly,  but  this  is  mere  detail,  a  trifle  in  the  evening’s 
meeting.  For  the  most  part  the  adult  part  of 
the  audience  is  respectful  and  attentive,  some¬ 
times  deeply  interested,  so  that  a  meeting  is  pro¬ 
longed  until  the  speakers  are  forced  to  stop  from 
sheer  fatigue.  Two  momentous  problems  seem 
to  have  been  set  at  rest :  there  is  no  longer  fever- 
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ish  anxiety  to  know  who  is  minding  the  children 
while  the  women  are  abroad,  and  dish-washing 
looms  no  more  as  a  disquieting  spectre. 

So  much  for  the  change  in  the  audience.  There 

have  been  changes  as  well  in  the  speakers 
themselves  and  in  the  method  of  conducting 
the  meetings.  There  is  nothing  cut  and  dried 
about  the  gatherings ;  each  leader  seeks  original¬ 
ity  and  novelty  in  her  meeting.  Platitudes  have 
no  place  in  the  scheme,  and  the  object  is  to 
appeal  to  common  sense,  not  to  sentiment. 

Of  course  the  heckler,  the  general  objector, 
and  the  Anti  who  shouldn’t  be  away  from  home 
but  is,  make  things  lively  and  interesting  at 
times.  Our  canny  speakers  have  evolved  a 
clever  method  of  anticipating  objections.  They 
know  that  “the  sphere”  will  be  hurled  at  the 
speaker’s  head  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
so  they  gaily  produce  the  projectile  themselves, 
extinguish  the  fuse,  take  out  the  clock  work,  and 
turn  the  would-be  bomb  into  a  harmless  orna¬ 
mental  ball.  The  most  successful  speaker  is  one 
who  has  a  sense  of  humor  to  help  out  difficult 
situations  who  can  good-naturedly  turn  the  laugh 
on  a  persistent  opponent,  who  never  antagonizes, 
but  who  states  the  suffrage  proposition  in  such 
logical  form  that  to  deny  its  correctness  one  must 
write  oneself  down  as  Dogberry  did.  To  every 
other  requirement  must  be  added  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  take  up  a  collection,  for  who  could 
face  our  loved  City  Chairman,  if  this  cardinal 
act  of  faith  were  omitted? 

The  picturesque  presents  itself  in  the  gaily 
decked  automobile,  halting  in  front  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Antis,  or  before  the  theatre  in 
which  Sarah  Bernhard  was  playing,  or  in  the 
demonstration  in  the  18th  Senatorial  District.  Or 
it  finds  expression  in  the  gathering  in  Union 
Square  under  the  shadow  of  the  statue  of  W ash- 
ington,  where  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country  seems  to  be  uttering  a 
“bless  you,  my  children.” 

A  humorous  incident  occurred  one  night  in 
the  27th  Assembly  District,  when  a  speaker  in  all 
the  splendor  of  yellow  sash  was  at  the  flood  tide 
of  eloquence  making  a  very  telling  point.  A 
voice  in  the  crowd  boomed  out:  “And  phwat 
is  the  rag  she’s  afther  wearin’ !  A  sash  is  it, 
and  bloody  orange  color !  Lave  me  at  her,  and 
I’ll  tear  it  off  uv  her  and  trample  it  under  me 
fut.  I’m  an  Irishwoman,  sure !”  And  Erin 
go  Bragh  was  gently  escorted  out  of  the  throng 
and  took  her  way  along  Forty-fifth  street  assert¬ 
ing  her  nationality  at  every  step.  Then  there 
was  the  longshoremen  who  had  looked  too  long 
and  deeply  into  the  foaming  schooner,  who  in¬ 
terrupted  a  meeting  with  the  succinct  statement 
that  if  women  stayed  at  home  where  they  be¬ 
longed  and  didn’t  take  men’s  jobs,  he’d  be  get¬ 
ting  twenty  dollars  a  week.  Where,  oh,  where, 
are  the  longshorewomen  ? 

At  one  of  the  stated  meetings  at  110th  street 
and  Broadway,  a  slightly  inebriated  gentleman 
tried  conclusions  with  the  speaker,  a  woman  law¬ 


yer,  and  in  terms  more  frank  than  courteous 
impeached  her  veracity.  Quick  as  a  flash, 
Madame  Lawyer  cried,  “Give  me  your  name  and 
address,  sir,  and  I’ll  sue  you  for  slander,”  a 
handsome  offer  neither  appreciated  nor  accepted. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  locality 
is  offering  some  choice  masculine  oratory  on 
suffrage,  and  that  the  after  debates  are  most  il¬ 
luminating,  as  when  an  anaemic  looking  individ¬ 
ual  told  the  speaker  who  overtopped  him  a  good 
foot  and  outweighed  him  by  many  pounds  that 
he  objected  to  giving  women  the  vote  because 
they  had  not  the  physical  force  and  strength  of 
a  man,  and  then  got  off  that  hoary  argument  of 
the  bullet  and  the  ballot.  And  the  woman  he 
addressed  could  have  lifted  him  with  one  hand 
and  could  have  slain  him  with  a  bean  shooter. 

But  the  blue  pencil  looms  up  again,  and  only 

one  more  citation  can  be  made,  the  Baccha¬ 
nalian  serenade  and  meeting  in  the  2d  Assembly 
District  on  the  platform  of  a  retired  pickle  fac¬ 
tory.  There  were  no  pickles  within  the  build¬ 
ing,  only  the  perfume  hanging  round  still,  but 
there  were  fifty  times  the  fifty-seven  varieties  in 
the  swarming  audience.  Mixed  and  plain,  sweet 
and  tart,  Tiny  Tims,  stalwart  salt  gherkins,  the 
onion  variety,  and  the  mustard  flavored,  all  hu¬ 
man  and  all  howling  and  cheering  and  occasion¬ 
ally  listening.  Two  banjo  players  led  the  sere¬ 
nade,  which  consisted  of  that  classic  melody, 
“Tammany,”  which  all  the  pickles  sang  through 
three  times  with  chorus  ad  libitum.  Across  the 
street  Tammany  braves  and  sachems  listened  ap¬ 
provingly  to  the  music  and  disapprovingly  to  the 
oratory,  the  policeman  faded  away  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  dream,  and  the  speakers  made  themselves 
heard  by  herculean  effort.  Then  they  boarded 
a  horse  car  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  vintage  and 
were  borne  leisurely  away  by  an  ancient  horse. 

•  The  last  seen  of  the  intrepid  Leader  she  was  ex¬ 
changing  a  few  pleasantly  terse  remarks  with  the 
braves  and  sachems  before  mentioned.  It  was 
great ! 

There  is  one  point  which  must  be  named  in 
connection  with  street  meetings,  and  that  is  the 
advantage  the  policeman  derives  from  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented.  Think  of  the  knowledge  he 
absorbs,  and  what  a  valuable  addition  he  would 
be,  if  we  could  catch  him  off  duty  and  press  him 
into  service  as  a  speaker. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  street  meeting,  the  results  are  evi¬ 
dent  and  encouraging.  Where  meetings  are  held 
regularly  at  a  given  place,  the  leader  notices  the 
same  faces  in  the  crowd  night  after  night.  Then 
comes  the  time  when  an  enrollment  blank  is  re¬ 
quested  and  a  convert  made.  A  recent  slip  bears 
on  the  back  this  legend.  “Just  converted,  father 
of  six  sons.”  And  every  one  of  those  sons  is 
tagged  forthwith  to  join  the  paternal  convert.  It 
is  a  great  work  and  no  suffragist  can  grudge  the 
time  given,  the  sacrifice  of  holiday  perhaps,  when 
she  realizes  that  she  has  done  her  part,  no  matter 
how  small,  in  the  conflict  we  must  wage  until 
election  day,  1915. 
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COMMERCIALIZED  PROSTITUTION  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

'J'HIS  report  isn’t  a  mere  book.  It’s  a  picture,  a  dis¬ 
gusting  picture  of  ugly  facts.  It  doesn  t  exagger¬ 
ate  the  evils,  but  it  presents  enough  detail  to  convince 
one  that  the  real  situation  is  worse  than  we  supposed. 
The  whole  city  is  undermined  with  the  sordid  trade  of 
prostitution  which  threatens  youth,  smirches  pleasure 
and  corrupts  government. 

We  are  told  how  the  business  is  conducted,  its  reve¬ 
nues  and  cost.  We  are  introduced  to  the  prostitute  and 
her  exploiters.  We  are  shown  the  roots  of  the  evil  in 
human  depravity  and  social  conditions ;  and  then  are 
asked  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  meet 
the  situation. 

One  point  the  investigations  bring  out  is  that  it  is 
not  merely  low  earnings,  but  low  mentality  and  low 
morals  that  lead  women  to  the  street.  Lust  and  greed 
bring  men  into  the  business,  while  the  agents  of  the 
law  seem  powerless  to  prevent  the  evil  so  long  as  in¬ 
choate  public  opinion  conspires  with  the  activity  of 
unscrupulous  crooks. 

The  appendices  contain  valuable  information  for 
landlords,  officials  and  moralists.  This  clinical  material 
does  not  reflect  much  glory  upon  our  urban  civiliza¬ 
tion;  it  at  least  shows  the  task  before  men  and  women 
who  would  make  it  clean  and  wholesome.  Succeeding 
volumes  of  the  series  may  help  to  make  plain  the  ways 
in  which  other  communities  are  dealing  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Clearly  the  disease  is  widespread  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Let  us  hope  the  proper  remedies  may  soon  be 
applied. 

VIRGINIA  AND  VALUES. 

]y[ISS  ELLEN  GLASGOW’S  latest  book,  Virginia,  is 
very  suggestive.  In  it  two  different  types  of 
women  are  revealed — the  old-fashioned  type  and  the 
modern  type;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  different 
is  their  interpretation  of  certain  values.  To  the  woman 
of  the  older  school  unselfishness  is  synonymous  with 
complete  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  needs  of  her  imme¬ 
diate  family.  To  the  younger  woman,  the  same  virtue 
is  inconsistent  with  devotion  to  a  narrow  circle,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  many  vital  interests  which  of 
necessity  reach  outside  the  home. 

Now  what  happens  in  the  cases  of  these  two  women? 
The  older  woman’s  complete  absorption  in  her  family, 
without  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  outside  world, 
leaves  her  eventually  disconnected  with  the  world ;  con¬ 
sequently,  when  her  children  inevitably  pass  outside  the 


immediate  influence  of  the  home,  she  loses  them  in  a 
verv  serious  sense.  The  younger  woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  placed  herself  in  communication  with  the 
kinetic  and  evolutionary  forces  of  the  age,  moves  for¬ 
ward,  companioned  by  the  like-minded.  There  is  no 
danger  of  her  becoming  isolated  or  stranded,  for  she 
has  identified  herself  with  that  movement  whose  life  is 
progression  and  whose  watchword  is  comradeship. 

It  seems  that  it  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  revise 
our  table  of  values  occasionally  and  be  sure  of  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  meaning  which  we  attribute  to  the  words 
or  symbols  which  denote  those  values.  •  As  we  have 
seen  the  one  word  “selfishness  ’  in  Miss  Glasgow  s  story 
was  differently  interpreted  by  two  women,  and  on  that 
interpretation  much  depended. 

Hilda  Ridley. 

*  *  A 

NOTABLE  WOMEN  IN  HISTORY. 

STUDENT  of  history  has  recently  published  a 
thesis  which  proves  that  the  history  of  women  re¬ 
veals  few  worthy  of  fame.  If  this  contention  be  true, 
Willis  J.  Abbott  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  re¬ 
markable  array  of  biographies  which  he  has  gathered 
for  Notable  Women  in  History.  In  the  Preface  he  says 
that  his  researches  have  revealed  ample  evidence  of 
woman’s  capacity  to  fill  any  position  to  which  she  is 
called.  His  studies  include  classic  women,  queens, 
women  of  the  salons,  reformers,  actresses,  writers  and 
a  few  women  who  stand  alone  and  each  group  contains 
numerous  pen  portraits  of  women  famous  in  these  vari¬ 
ous  ways. 

In  the  section  Priestesses  of  the  Woman’s  Cause  are 
excellent  sketches  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Clara  Barton,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  Lucretia  Mott.  The  author  does  not 
connect  the  chapters  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  sequence  of  the  woman  movement,  but  as  sep¬ 
arate  biographies,  which  give  a  brief,  vivid  account  of 
the  leading  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  pioneers  con¬ 
sidered,  they  serve  admirably. 

Of  the  consecration  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  he  says : 
“With  her  the  cause  of  woman  took  the  places  of  home, 
children  and  society;  it  was  to  her  at  once  religion, 
politics,  work  and  pleasure.  ‘I  know  only  woman  and 
her  disfranchised’  she  was  wont  to  say,  and  this  single- 
hearted  purpose  she  pursued  until  death.” 

4  *  # 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  WOMAN. 

"YyHIMSICAL  facts  and  fancies  regarding  the  old- 
fashioned  woman,  brought  into  rough  sequence 
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Why  not  make  hot  weather 
cooking  a  pleasure  by 
installing  a 

Thatcher  Combination  Range 


can  keep  your  kitchen  cool  in 
summer  by  cooking  with  the 
gas  section  exclusively.  In  winter 
you  have  the  double  facilities  of  gas 
and  the  best  coal  range  made. 

MADE  IN  MANY  STYLES 

Better  send  for  our  illustrated  Range  catalog 
No.  16,  today 

Thatcher  Furnace  Co. 

Established  1 850 


NEW  YORK 
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Cold  Storage  of 
Furs 

IN  the  cold  air  of  our  modern  storage 
plant  (on  the  premises)  furs  and 
wearing  apparel  are  absolutely  safe 
from  moths  and  fire. 

CJ  Repairs  attended  to  during  the 
Summer  months  at  less  than  the  reg¬ 
ular  cost. 

CJ  Our  Wagon  will  call  at  your  con¬ 
venience  upon  request. 

Lord  &  Taylor 

New  York 


HORTON’S  ICE  CREAM  t 

Charlotte  Russe  and  Fancy  Cakes 
- FOR  LUNCHEON  OR  DINNER -  ! 


DEPOTS 

1  15  Park  Row  305  4th  Ave.  598  6th  Ave. 
302  Columbus  Ave. 

142  West  125th  Street  I  10  East  125th  Street 

Factory:  205-221  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

519-521  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Factory:  1416  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 

ALL  CONNECTED  BY  TELEPHONE 


<  45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 


COOKING  UTENSILS  OF  EVERY  SORT 

CHINA,  EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASS 

Best  Quality  Only 


Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical 


Goods  delivered  free  at  stations  within  100  miles 
or  by  parcel  post 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do  so 
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Established  1857 

ANDREW  ALEXANDER 

548  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Greatly  reduced  prices  to  effect  quick  disposal  of  incomplete 
lines  of  women  s  low  shoes  in  buckskin,  kid  and  calfskin. 

Mail  orders  filled  if  latitude  is  given  us  in  meeting  requirements. 

OVER  50  YEARS  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE 


which  follows  from  birth  to  old  age,  are  lioerally 
sprinkled  with  the  comments  of  a  modern  woman  in 
Elsie  Clewes  Parson’s  new  book.  An  authoritative 
recital  of  notions  and  superstitions  regarding  the  sex 
is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  valuable  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  woman  movement,  for  it  shows  the  primi¬ 
tive  origin  of  many  ideas  which  have  persisted  despite 
the  changes  in  civilization.  Mrs.  Parson's  comments 
are  apt  and  illuminating.  For  instance,  speaking  of  the 
old  maid  as  a  fleeting  phenomenon,  unknown  to  prim¬ 
itive  society,  flourishing  in  mediaeval  nunneries  and 
pining  in  other  people’s  homes  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  she  says : 

"From  ‘taking  up  things,’  gardening,  ‘charity,'  handi¬ 
crafts,  teaching,  ‘writing,’  the  ladylike  pastimes  inher¬ 
ited  from  the  nunnery,  from  pathetic  flings  for  free¬ 
dom  as  governess  or  ‘companion,’  she  betook  herself 
to  the  forum  or  market  place  and  after  some  flounder¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  making  herself  count  in  public  affairs 
or  in  merging  herself  with  the  wage-earner,  the  girl 
who  had  to  support  herself  or  others,  but  who  always 
expected  and  was  expected  eventually  to  marry.  *  *  * 

“Nevertheless,  to-day  it  is  the  married  woman  who 
has  taken  the  place  left  empty  by  the  old  maid.  She 
is  forced  either  into  idleness  or  into  fictitious  jobs  by 
the  pride  of  her  family  or  by  the  nature  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  there  being  no  place  in  it,  outside 
of  depressed  industries,  for  a  half-time  worker.  She 
is  ‘protected’  at  home.  She  is  discounted,  excused,  and 
sometimes  pitied  abroad.  Her  wedding  ring  is  a  token 
of  inadequacy  as  well  as  ‘respectability.’  ” 

One  of  the  most  delightful  chapters  in  the  book  is 
“Sex  in  Dress,”  which  shows  how,  despite  the  out¬ 
growing  of  distinctions  in  dress  according  to  nation¬ 
ality,  rank  and  age,  sex  still  exacts  observance.  Many 
suffragists  remember  how  in  the  early  days  of  the 
movement  the  thought  of  dress  reform  was  sometimes 
included  as  a  necessary  step  to  enfranchisement.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  told : 

“The  first  woman  to  study  medicine  at  the  Sorbonne 
also  dressed  like  a  man,  an  example  our  own  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  was  advised  to  follow,  not  as  a  disguise,  but 
because  it  was  argued,  it  made  the  University  men  free 
to  help  her.  George  Sand  and  many  of  the  early 
Women’s  Rights  women  in  the  United  States  took  to 
wearing  modifications  of  men’s  dress.  Their  critics 
had  a  habit  of  urging  an  absolute  interchange  of  petti¬ 
coats  and  breeches  upon  them  all  ‘to  complete  the  sys¬ 
tem.-  For  example,  the  editor  of  the  Rutland  Herald 
advertised  in  his  paper  that  after  Clarina  Nichols  had 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  Vermont  Legisla¬ 
ture  asking  for  the  vote  for  women  in  district  school 
meetings,  he  intended  to  come  forward  and  present  her 
with  a  suit  of  men’s  clothes.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  to  whom,  in  1856,  petitions 
for  ‘women’s  rights’  had  been  referred,  reported  that 
in  cases  where  both  husband  and  wife  had  signed  the 
petitions  ‘they  would  recommend  the  parties  to  apply 
for  a  law  permitting  them  to  change  dresses,  so  that 
the  husband  may  wear  petticoats,  and  the  wife  the 
breeches,  and  thus  indicate  to  their  neighbors  and  the 
public  the  true  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other.’  ” 


THE  UNREST  OF  WOMEN. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage.  Mr. 
Martin  puts  very  clearly,  tolerantly  and  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  personal  touch  the  old  and  well-worn  anti-argu¬ 
ments.  He  discusses  feminism  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  good-natured  and  rather  broad  conserva¬ 
tism,  the  platform  of  one  whose  life  has  been  cast 
in  those  “pleasant  places”  where  economics  is  merely 
an  academic  question.  But  the  germ  of  a  new  social 
order  is  in  the  air,  and  Mr.  Martin  has  not  escaped 
infection.  His  book  will  be  mildly  stimulating  to  anti¬ 
suffragists,  and  will  do  no  harm  to  the  rest  of  us. 

E.  M.  G. 

4-4  4- 
O  PIONEERS! 

O  Pioneers!  by  Willa  Gilbert  Cather,  was  named  from 
Walt  Whitman's  poem.  Though  this  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  feminist  novel,  Alexandra,  the  heroine  of 
fifty  years  ago,  is  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  who  has  made  the  question  of  woman’s 
emancipation  of  such  paramount  importance. 

To  members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  a  member  of  The  Voter  staff 
posed  for  the  drawings,  which  are  by  Clarence  Lmder- 
wood. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Commercialized  Prostitution  in  New  York  City. — 
By  George  J.  Kneeland.  Published  by  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.30  net. 


Virginia. — By  Ellen  Glasgow.  Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.35  net. 


The  New  Housekeeping. — By  Christine  Frederick. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York, 
Price,  $1.00  net. 


The  Unrest  of  Women. — By  Edward  Sanford  Mar¬ 
tin.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 


Notable  Women  in  History. — By  Willis  J.  Abbott. 
Published  by  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Price,  $2.40. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Woman. — By  Elsie  Clewes  Par¬ 
sons.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 


The  House  of  Thane. — By  Elizabeth  De jeans.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  P.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $1.25 
net. 


O  Pioneers!— By  Willa  Sibert  Cather.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  Price,  $1.25 
net. 
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The  best-fitting  Colonials  are  those 
made  by  Wichert. 

They  looh  best  on  the  feet  because 
of  their  perfect  fit. 


$7  Colonials  at  $5 

Choice  of  bronze  kid,  soft  dull  black  kid  and  patent 
leather.  The  front  being  in  one  piece,  you  may  have 
long  or  short  vamp  effect  by  simply  moving  the 
buckle.  All  have  the  new  improved  Spanish  heels. 


Spanish  Heel  Colonials,  $4 


These  have  hand-sewed  turn  soles  and  Spanish 
heels.  All  are  made  on  graceful,  good-fitting 
lasts;  all  sizes,  in  dull  or  patent  leather. 

Jfitahlen? 

6th  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
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Edited  by  SARAH  J.  RUSSELL 


THE  FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 
October  14th  to  17th,  Binghamton. 

REAT  plans  are  being  made  for  the  biggest 
convention  in  the  history  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  October  the  12th  full  of  suffrage  events, 
with  sermons  by  our  best  speakers  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  some  form  of  entertainment  every  day  and 
evening  after.  All  who  can,  should  plan  to  be  present 
the  whole  week.  Moving  pictures,  the  voiceless  speech, 
outdoor  meetings  will  be  used;  every  kind  of  suffrage 
novelty,  literature,  and  all  possible  means  or  methods 
of  work  will  be  on  exhibition.  With  our  campaign 
imminent  it  is  doubly  important  to  make  our  conven¬ 
tion  a  practical  working  body  that  shall  be  of  real 
service  to  every  member  present. 

THE  PARADE. 

QN  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  October,  the  convention  will 
open  with  a  parade.  We  hope  that  every  Club  and 
Assembly  District  in  the  State  will  be  represented. 
Have  you  a  banner?  If  not,  get  one.  Any  club  can 
make  its  own  flag  by  buying  some  yellow  bunting,  felt 
or  satine.  White  banners  lettered  in  gold  or  yellow 
ones  lettered  in  black  are  the  prettiest.  If  you  have 
any  special  motto,  put  that  on  your  banner. 

SPEAKERS. 

]\/[RS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT,  our  Interna¬ 
tional  President,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  our 
National  President,  and  other  notable  speakers  will  be 
on  the  program.  Fresh  from  the  Budapest  Congress, 
these  great  leaders  of  ours  will  have  new  lines  of 
work  to  suggest  in  the  business  meetings  and  will  give 
to  the  evening  meetings  their  rare  eloquence. 

DISCUSSION. 

J7VERY  opportunity  will  be  given  to  present  helpful 
suggestions.  Some  have  plans  for  overturning  the 
present  plan  of  organization ;  others  think  it  a  poor 
time  to  made  radical  changes,  with  a  campaign  before 
us.  Let  every  Club  and  District  Association  discuss 
this  and  other  questions  fully  and  come  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  open  minds  ready  to  weigh  all  sides  and 
vote  according  to  their  best  judgment. 

BINGHAMTON  HOSPITALITY. 

'THE  general  chairman  of  local  arrangements  is  Mrs. 

George  W.  Topliff,  President  of  the  Club.  She 
writes  that  able  and  efficient  Chairmen  are  already 
at  work. 

Come  to  Binghamton  and  do  your  part  to  compass  a 
great  victory  for  1915 ! 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  SUFFRAGE  ORGANIZERS. 

^  SCHOOL  for  Suffrage  Organizers  and  Speakers, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
and  experienced  assistants,  will  be  held  in  New  York, 


Monday,  September  15th,  to  Saturday,  September  27th, 
inclusive.  The  special  object  of  this  School  is  to 
train  workers  for  the  New  York  State  campaign,  al¬ 
though  students  will  be  received  from  any  State  in 
the  Union.  The  instruction  is  free  to  all,  the  only 
expense  being  board,  paper,  and  pencils.  All  students 
are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the 
work  during  the  sessions  of  the  School. 

The  schedule  of  work  will  include  studies  in  State 
and  National  Constitutions;  laws  concerning  women; 
voice  culture  and  public  speaking;  suffrage  argument 
and  practical  training  in  organization,  money  raising, 
arrangement  and  conduct  of  meetings.  Opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  drill  in  public  speaking  at  street 
and  hall  meetings,  and  organization  under  direction. 
Lectures  upon  helpful  related  subjects  will  be  given 
by  experienced  suffrage  workers,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  fit  those  who  desire  the  training  for  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  field  work. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  National  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Party  and  the  Equal  Franchise  Society 
will  offer  facilities  to  the  students. 

Those  who  desire  further  information  will  kindly 
apply  to  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills,  State  Headquarters, 
180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

No  such  opportunity  has  ever  before  been  offered 
suffrage  workers.  The  generosity  of  Mrs.  Catt  and 
those  who  will  assist  her  will  make  it  possible  for  every 
organizer  and  speaker  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Voter-Newsletter  an 
outline  of  the  course  of  study  will  appear.  Those 
wishing  to  obtain  reasonable  board  while  in  the  city 
may  apply  to  the  State  Headquarter' 

FIELD  WORK. 

QN  every  side  the  work  goes  on  with  ever  increasing 
vigor.  Miss  Roberts  has  secured  strong  leaders 
in  Oswego  County  and  has  left  the  work  in  efficient 
hands.  She  has  been  aided  by  Miss  Helen  Raynes- 
ford  of  Rochester  and  has  in  turn  been  assisting  in 
Mrs.  Clement’s  Judicial  District,  going  into  Yates  and 
Seneca  counties. 

Mrs.  Clement,  the  Judicial  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Rox¬ 
ana  B.  Burrows  have  been  campaigning  through  Wayne 
County.  The  meetings  were  arranged  by  Mrs.  Cora 
M.  Rogers  of  Lincoln.  At  Williamson,  Sodus,  Sodus 
Point,  Newark,  Palmyra,  Lyons  and  Clyde  Captains 
were  secured.  As  many  as  200  attended  the  open  air 
meeting  in  Palmyra  Park. 

Mrs.  Shuler  writes  from  Erie  County  that  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Buffalo  suffragists  in  the  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  parade,  was  of  signal  service  to  the  cause 
in  both  States.  Mrs.  Shuler  has  been  in  Holley  and 
went  from  there  to  Mortons,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
she  spoke  to  two  picnic  parties. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  so  much  was  being 
done?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  so  much  was 
needed  to  be  done? 
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THE  LA  REINE  BRASSIERE 


'T'HIS  perfect  brassiere  is  made  with  a  patent  shoulder  brace, 
which  prevents  garment  from  slipping  off  shoulders,  and 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  flesh  on  shoulders  confines 
same,  giving  even  an  overstout  woman  the  appearance  of  having 
a  perfectly  flat  back.  The  top  piece  conceals  the  brace,  making 
a  beautiful  foundation  for  the  sheerest  waist.  All  corset  lines 
and  ridges  perfectly  disguised.  Made  of  high-grade  muslin,  with 
neat  scallop  edging.  Size,  32  to  46.  Price,  $1.00  Style  485. 
All  over  embroidery  net-lined,  $3.00. 

SENT  BY  PARCEL  POST  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


CORSET  SHOP 
CORSET  HOSPITAL 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  W.  Cor.  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NORTH  OF  LIBRARY 


SECOND  FLOOR 
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The  C.  H.  Brown  Company 

INCORPORATED 


Carpet  and  Rug 
—  Cleansing — 


Dirt  and  Dust  eliminated — not  from 
surface  only,  but  throughout  the  fabric 

209-211  East  37th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephones,  Murray  Hill  5989,  5990,  5991 


EXORA  po^ 

is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on — one  application  lasts  all  J 
day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Bellevue 
*  Medical  College,  New  York.)  Sold  everywhere  or  sent  on  re-  | 
ceipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

<  j  Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send  | 
,  I  you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
,  !  Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage  and 
,  j  packing.  Write  to  us  now. 


CHAS.  MEYER  West»“ st.  NEW  YORK 


MAJOR’S  CEMENT 

='"31 

(Established  1876) 

10c.  and  15c. 

Leather  and  Rubber  Cement 

apBO 

SAME  PR  C  E 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

A.  i- 

Major  Mfg.  Co.,  461  Pearl  St., 

fc,. 

New  York 

WE  WANT  two  good  Salesmen  to  introduce  a  staple 
household  necessity  for  which  there  is  already  a  large 
and  growing  demand.  Here  is  a  chance  for  active  Suf¬ 
fragists  to  enter  an  established  business.  No  investment 
necessary.  Adress  by  mail  for  full  particulars: 

M.  C.  F.,  209  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Telephone,  Spring  917 

Pilgrim  $prittg  mater  go. 


All  the  Water  sold  by  this 
Company  is  bottled  at  the 
Springs,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 
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WAVERLY  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  NATIONAL  PETITION  CAMPAIGN. 

]\JRS.  SHULER  started  the  petition  in  Buffalo;  from 
there  is  was  taken  to  Batavia  and  thence  to  Roch-, 
ester;  Mrs.  Clement  sent  it  on  by  hand  to  Canandaigua 
where  Mrs.  Alfred  Lewis  of  Geneva  took  it.  On  the 
21st  of  July  Mrs.  Lewis  will  be  met  at  Auburn,  where 
it  will  be  received  by  Miss  Howland  and  given  to  a 
Syracuse  delegate,  who  will  take  it  from  Auburn  and 
on  to  Phoenix,  whence  it  will  be  taken  to  Oneida  and 
Utica.  All  the  way  to  New  York  meetings  will  be 
held  and  names  secured.  In  the  meantime  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  separate  petitions  will  be  sent  to  the 
Headquarters. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

J\fISS  ISABEL  HOWLAND,  Chairman  of  State  Fair 
work,  has  engaged  space  at  the  grounds  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  where  a  tent  and  booth  will  be  erected.  She 
will  need  a  great  many  helpers  during  Fair  week. 
Cannot  you,  fellow-suffragist,  help  at  least  one  day? 
Write  to  Miss  Isabel  Howland,  Sherwood.  N.  Y.,  and 
tell  her  how  much  time  you  can  give. 

Mrs.  Burrows  is  preparing  the  literature  for  the 
county  fairs.  Write  and  tell  her  how  much  you 
want  for  your  own  county.  The  State  Association 
furnishes  all  you  can  use  free,  or  simply  for  the 
express. 

ALBANY  COUNTY. 

MRS.  JOSEPH 'GAVIT,  of  Albany,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  how  her  Club  has  extended  the 
house-to-house  canvassing  which  had  been  done  in  the 
city,  into  the  country.  She  says :  ‘‘Almost,  if  not  all 
of  the  service  is  voluntary.  Our  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  An  automobile  filled  with  workers  and  stocked 
with  literature  is  sent  out  to  one  of  the  Albany  County 
villages,  and  the  workers  distribute  literature  to  every 
house  in  the  community.  Within  two  weeks  another 
descent  is  made  upon  tbe  same  community,  with  open- 
air  speeches.  In  these  towns  the  workers  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  local  co-workers.  The  aim  is  to  .find  Cap¬ 
tains  in  each  of  these  communities  for  the  Assembly 
District  plan  of  organization.  With  these  local  work¬ 
ers,  if  we  find  them,  or  without  them  if  we  don't,  we 
shall  later  make  an  enrollment  canvass.  The  final 
touch  to  the  plan  is  to  have  a  booth,  or  tent,  at  the 
county  fair,  speeches  every  day,  enrollment  workers 
everywhere,  and  all  the  time.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  cover  the  county  by  the  first  of  September. 

“We  are  fortunate  in  having  two  members  of  the 
Club  whose  automobiles  are  frequently  at  our  disposal. 
Before  the  Summer  is  over  we  hope  to  find  others. 
Several  members  of  the  Club  are  rapidly  developing  as 
public  speakers.  We  have  so  far  carried  out  our 
scheme  without  aid  from  outside.  We  have  covered 
the  settlements  of  Vorheesville,  New  Scotland,  New 
Salem  and  Charlesville  with  literature,  and  held  open- 
air  meetings  at  Vorheesville.  On  Saturday,  June  7th, 
we  were  unable  to  go  out,  because  General  Rosalie 
Jones  was  with  us  for  work  in  Albany,  but  on  that 
day  we  held  seven  open-air  meetings  in  the  city,  at 
which  a  total  of  twenty-five  speeches  were  made. 

“We  have  two  motives  for  sending  this  account  to 
The  Voter.  If  it  is  of  any  use  to  other  workers  any¬ 
where.  we  shall  be  very  glad.  Secondly,  if  any  suf¬ 
fragists  in  their  journeyings  to  and  fro  come  within 
hail  of  Albany  County,  come  and  help  us  with  our 
open-air  speeches.  We  will  take  you  with  us  to  the 
country,  or  improvise  street-meetings  in  town.  If 
you  can  stop  over  a  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  notify  Mrs. 
Joseph  Gavit,  802  Myrtle  Avenue,  Albany,  and  she  will 
see  that  your  advances  are  met  with  open  arms.” 

BROOME  COUNTY. 

JJINGHAMTON  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  suffrage 
enthusiasm  which  is  in  the  air,  and  when  “General” 
Jones  was  there  the  Opera  House  was  crowded,  and 
an  overflow  meeting  was  held  on  the  portico  of  the 
Public  Library.  The  President  of  the  Common  Coun¬ 


cil  welcomed  the  speakers,  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Mac- 
Kenzie.  The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“Votes  for  Women”  Club.  Mrs.  G.  W.  fopliff,  the 
President,  felt  repaid  for  the  hard  work  by  the  great 
audience,  and  by  the  many  signatures  secured  for  the 
petition. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

J])ELHI  is  a  village  of  rare  beauty  and  rare  people. 

Such  hospitality  and  such  a  welcome  as  it  gives  the 
visitor  within  its  gates  make  the  days  spent  there 
memorable. 

On  Saturday  evening,  July  5th,  Mrs.  Cannon  enter¬ 
tained  the  Club  on  her  spacious  piazza.  Miss  Marie 
Preston,  the  President,  presided,  introducing  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  singers  most  gracefully.  Music  and  refresh¬ 
ments  followed  an  address  by  Miss  Mills.  From  many 
years’  experience  in  the  field,  I  am  sure  that  never  was 
a  week’s  campaign  more  perfectly  planned  and  more 
effective  for  our  great  Cause  than  the  one  from  July 
8th  to  the  15th.  as  arranged  by  Mrs.  Cannon. 

On  Monday,  Mrs.  Helen  Brewster  Owens,  of  Ithaca, 
Judicial  District  Chairman,  joined  us.  On  Tuesday 
night,  at  Walton,  the  opening  meeting  was  held.  There 
were  three  automobiles  filled  with  speakers  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  yellow.  When  the  cavalcade  swept  into  a 
village  everybody  knew  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.  But  our  manager  had  previously  visited  every 
town,  called  upon  all  the  leading  citizens,  engaged  one 
of  them  to  preside,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers,  mailed  thousands  of  circulars  and  invita¬ 
tions,  had  posters  put  up.  and.  in  short,  employed  every 
means  of  advertising.  One  of  the  features  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  was  the  fine  music  provided  by  Mrs.  Cannon. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANTS. 

MRS.  GEORGE  FORD  CANNON  and  Miss  Louise 
Gleason  were  invaluable  and  devoted  assistants  at 
each  meeting.  In  the  evening  they  sold  souvenirs,  gave 
out  literature,  enrolled  hundreds  of  names  and  took 
collections. 

The  towns  visited  were  Walton,  Unadilla,  Sidney, 
Bainbridge,  Deposit,  Franklin  and  Roxbury.  Clubs  were 
formed  in  Unadilla,  Sidney  and  Deposit.  At  Walton 
the  club  members  headed  by  Mrs.  Lemmi,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  were  present.  The  recent  large  vote  of  the  wom¬ 
en  there,  which  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  club 
leaders,  has  made  many  converts  among  the  men. 

At  Bainbridge  an  impromptu  outdoor  meeting  was 
held  and  a  number  of  names  were  secured.  Mrs.  Can¬ 
non  is  the  Assembly  District  Chairman  for  Delaware 
County  and  has  added  a  large  enrollment  to  her  mem¬ 
bership  by  this  campaign. 

At  Unadilla  a  wind  and  rain  storm  cut  off  the  lights 
so  lamps  and  candles  were  put  into  requisition,  and  we 
had  our  meeting  in  a  dim  religious  light.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Unadilla  Club  is  Miss  Lillian  Teller,  a 
Cornell  graduate. 

At  Deposit,  Miss  Antoinette  Cannon,  who  took  her 
degree  at  Vassar,  is  President.  Thus  the  young  col¬ 
lege  women  are  taking  up  our  work  and  insuring  our 
success. 

Three  hundred  miles  by  automobile,  three  new  cluhs 
organized,  600  names  enrolled  and  seven  meetings  held 
is  not  a  bad  record  for  one  week.  The  last  one  at 
Roxbury  called  out  so  large  a  crowd  that  standing 
room  was  at  a  premium. 

We  wish  we  were  as  confident  of  carrying  the  other 
counties  in  1915  as  we  are  of  Delaware.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  ignorance  there  is  lower  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  State  and  the  readiness  of  people  to 
accept  as  well  as  to  hear  our  gospel  shows  that  they 
are,  as  a  body,  possessed  of  intelligence  and  a  true 
faith  in  the  principles  of  democracy. 

A  happy  episode  in  connection  with  our  meeting  at 
Roxbury  was  a  visit  to  the  mountain  home  of  John 
Burroughs.  He  has  alwavs  believed  in  freedom  for 
women  and  signed  a  suffrage  slip  for  each  one  of 
us  as  a  souvenir. 
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- A  GOOD  SUGGESTIO  N — 

Dear  Ladies:  — 

If  you’d  win  the  men 
’Round  to  your  way  of  thinking 
Discuss  the  question  now  and  then, 

Across  the  table,  drinking 

UPTON’S  TEA 


Candy  Shop  and  Tea  Room 

291  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
little  places  in  New  York 

ALL  HOME  COOKING 

3  Temple  Place,  BOSTON  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely 


15H5BSH5E5E5E5E5H5E5E5E5E5H5E5E5ES1 

A  new  book,  by  John  Moody, 
the  subject  of  Diversified 


on 


Investing  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

One  of  the  most  practical  books 
for  investors  ever  written. 

ESE5HSHSH5HSHS?I^SH5ESHSHEHSHS2SHS 

Price,  $2.00  per  copy,  or  $2.10 
delivered.  Uniform  in  size  and 
style  with  “  How  to  Analyze  Rail¬ 
road  Reports.”  Price  for  both 
books,  $4.00  delivered. 

Office  of  John  Moody 


35  Nassau  Street 


New  York 
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Royal  Perilla 

"  The  absence  of  all  odor  is  the  sweetest  perfume 

A  toilet  powder  which  completely  destroys  the 
odor  of  perspiration.  Guaranteed  harmless. 
For  sale  by  John  Wanamaker,  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co., 
Simpson-Crawford  Company,  Haas  Pharmacy  and 
Suffrage  Shop,  48  East  34th  Street. 

Price,  25  and  50  cents  a  Box 


original  RECAMIER  cream 


RECAMIER  MFG.  CO.,  133  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  booklet 


FOR  THE 

COMPLEXION 

Will  cure  a  bad  skin 
and  preserve  a  good 
one.  Has  been  used 
for  near  a  century 
For  sale  everywhere,  or 
sent  upon  receipt  of 
price 

Two  Sizes 
50c.  and  $1.00 


< 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 

]\/[RS.  MAY  BELL  MORGAN  traveled  through  the 
county  in  June  and  had  most  cordial  receptions 
and  large  meetings  at  each  place  visited.  She  obtained 
a  large  number  of  signatures. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

MRS.  THERESE  MEYER,  of  Ocean  Hill,  secured 
Young’s  Temple  for  a  woman  suffrage  meeting  in 
June.  Although  there  was  not  a  large  audience,  the 
workers  felt  that  it  was  a  good  beginning.  Mrs.  Meyer 
presided,  and  a  bevy  of  young  women  acted  as  ushers. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Talbot-Perkins,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Merritt 
and  Hon.  Robert  Baker  made  strong  addresses. 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

MRS.  MAY  BELL  MORGAN  and  Miss  Alice  R. 

Pierson  went  into  the  county  the  second  week  of 
July  and  began  their  organization  work  in  Lowville. 
There  they  found  many  supporters  and  with  Mrs. 
Barney  helping  them,  they  had  a  large  meeting  in  the 
Court  House  on  the  9th.  Mrs.  MacGregor  Phillips  was 
Chairman  and  both  the  organizers  made  telling 
speeches.  As  a  result  a  Club  has  been  started  in  Low¬ 
ville,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  has  consented  to  act  as  As¬ 
sembly  District  leader.  They  went  also  to  Croghan 
and  had  a  meeting  in  the  schoolhouse,  where  they  got 
40  signatures.  The  young  people  there  are  about 
to  organize  a  Junior  League.  They  held  meetings  also 
in  Beaver  Falls  and  Lyons  Falls;  at  the  latter  place 
a  Club  wos  organized  with  fourteen  charter  members. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Merriam  is  President.  Miss  Pierson  will 
remain  a  month  in  Lewis  County. 

MONROE  COUNTY". 

ROCHESTER  is  now  on  the  list  of  those  cities  hav¬ 
ing  Headquarters,  and  very  commodious  and  taste¬ 
ful  ones.  There  are  two  rooms,  where  can  be  found 
suffrage  leaflets  and  a  large  number  of  exchanges  and 
magazines.  This  much-alive  organization  has  not  only 
taken  part  in  all  the  parades  and  pageants  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  it  also  held  a  large  picnic  in  one  of  the 
city  parks.  Their  most  effective  work,  however,  was 
a  float  representing  suffrage,  which  joined  in  the  pa¬ 
rade  of  the  “Water  Carnival”  on  the  Genesee  River. 
During  the  Firemen’s  Convention  several  street  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  and  Miss  Florence  Roberts  assisted 
the  Club  by  speaking  a  number  of  times. 

NASSAU  COUNTY. 

MRS.  WILMER  R.  KEARNS,  who  went  down  to 
Long  Beach  in  the  “Revolutionary  wagon,”  made 
a  novel  use  of  the  voiceless  speech  there  on  July  4th, 
going  into  the  surf  and  displaying  it  at  the  most 
crowded  points.  She  reports  that  the  people  treated 
her  and  the  speech  with  respect  and  attention,  and 
she  advises  others  to  try  this  method  of  presenting 
suffrage  arguments.  As  she  had  her  little  daughter 
with  her,  she  showed  that  one  can  be  at  once  a  care¬ 
ful  mother  and  an  ardent  suffragist.  At  the  same  time 
Miss  Florence  M.  Harmon,  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz  and 
Miss  Irene  Davison  were  speaking  on  the  beach,  and 
each  had  to  speak  at  least  three  times,  the  crowd  was 
so  enormous. 

Miss  Irene  Davison  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  R.  Kearns 
repeated  at  the  Firemen’s  Tournament  at  Valley 
Stream  the  success  they  had  on  the  same  occasion  in 
Patchogue.  Mrs.  Talbot-Perkins  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Elder  came  from  Brooklyn  with  two  automobiles  filled 
with  suffrage  workers.  There  were  open-air  speeches 
and  much  was  sold.  The  Chief  of  the  Firemen  carried 
one  of  the  yellow  flags  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
procession. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

^T  SYRACUSE,  Mrs.  Morris  W.  Chase  of  Summit 
Avenue  has  taken  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  and  is  making  things  hum  during 


the  Summer.  A  food  sale  is  held  every  Friday  at  the 
headquarters  and  a  goodly  sum  is  cleared  each  week. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

"pHE  CORNWALL  Equal  Suffrage  Club  has  sent  a 
most  encouraging  report  of  its  one  year  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  is  full  of  courage  for  the  future.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  year  ago  in  June,  with  eleven  members,  Mrs. 
Sidney  Sherwood,  President.  Meetings  were  held 
regularly  all  Winter,  and  in  January  the  canvassing  of 
the  four  districts  of  Cornwall  was  begun  and  is  still 
going  on.  In  February  a  room  in  the  “Old  Home¬ 
stead”  was  rented  as  Headquarters,  and  there  is  a  small 
library  of  suffrage  literature.  Miss  Mills,  the  State 
President,  congratulated  them  on  being  the  first  Club 
in  a  small  town  to  secure  Headquarters.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  now  twenty-two.  All  expenses  have  been  met, 
there  is  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  was  sent  to  the  Washington  Parade  Commit¬ 
tee.  Though  one  of  the  youngest  Clubs  in  the  State 
Association,  it  certainly  is  vigorous. 

QUEENS  COUNTY. 

MRS.  R.  C.  TALBOT-PERKINS  had  charge  of  the 
suffrage  demonstration  at  the  Rockaways  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  a  gaily  decorated  automobile  do¬ 
nated  by  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell,  she  and  friends 
starting  at  Far  Rockaway  at  2  o’clock,  stopped  at 
Arverne,  Hammel,  Seaside  and  ended  their  trip  at 
Rockaway  Park  at  6  o’clock.  Everywhere  there  were 
large  crowds  who  listened  most  respectfully  and  bought 
and  contributed  generously.  The  next  night  they 
held  a  large  open-air  meeting  on  the  beach  at  Sea¬ 
side,  where  they  reached  large  numbers  of  people. 

Mrs.  Wilmer  R.  Kearns  and  Miss  Irene  Davison 
of  East  Rockaway  have  been  making  picturesque  trips 
around  New  York,  in  a  Revolutionary  wagon,  dating 
from  1776.  The  women  were  dressed  in  Colonial  cos¬ 
tume  and  covered  the  wagon  with  suffrage  signs,  which 
attracted  much  good-natured  comment.  After  several 
trips  on  Long  Island  they  plan  to  go  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  carrying  one  of  the  petitions  to  Congress.  The 
wagon  has  been  formally  presented  to  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  use  during  the  campaign  by  the  Remsen 
Company  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  of  the  firm 
is  the  owner. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

MISS  PORTIA  WILLIS  has  been  hard  at  work  in 
Patchogue  organizing  the  Assembly  District  work. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  on  the  lawn  of  Mrs.  Wilmot  Smith’s 
house,  which  was  lighted  by  Chinese  lanterns.  Later 
the  suffragists  will  give  a  “yellow  ball”  to  the  workers 
of  the  large  lace  mill  and  their  friends. 

The  Political  Equality  League  of  Huntington  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  among  its  members  women  who  have 
made  a  business  of  scientific  housekeeping  and  farm¬ 
ing,  and  one  day  the  Club  went  out  to  visit  them. 
The  first  stop  was  at  Greenlawn.  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Christine  Frederick,  Consulting  Household  Editor  of 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Here  the  members  were 
shown  over  the  “model  kitchen,”  in  which  is  every 
labor-saving  device  for  housewives.  These  were  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  by  the  visitors,  all  of  them  mothers 
and  housekeepers.  The  homeward  journey  brought 
them  to  the  house  of  another  member,  who  personally 
cares  for  her  successful  garden,  orchard  and  bees.  Still 
further  on  they  came  to  the  home  of  the  scientific 
farmer  member,  who  directs  the  work  on  her  farm. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

"pHE  Headquarters  in  Monticello  in  a  house  given 
by  Mrs,  Rudolf  Midler,  has  struck  a  great  blow 
for  suffrage  in  a  town  where  it  has  heretofore  been 
an  unpopular  cause.  The  energetic  women  in  charge 
have  kept  something  going  all  the  time;  teas,  dances, 
meetings,  street  speaking,  and  finally  entirely  won  over 
the  inhabitants  by  a  parade.  '  The  people  decorated 
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their  houses  and  stores  along  the  line  of  march,  and 
the  whole  town  turned  out  to  see  the  women.  A  silver 
loving  cup  for  the  most  effective  costume  was  given 
to  a  mother  and  baby.  General  Jones  and  her  band 
helped  to  make  the  affair  a  success.  This  good  work 
will  go  on  all  Summer. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  CONVENTION. 

MRS-  HELEN  BREWSTER  OWENS,  President,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  county  convention  for  the  18th  of  July 
at  Ithaca.  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCulloch,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  laurels  of  the  Illinois  victory  still  on  her 
brow,  and  the  State  President  were  the  speakers. 

ULSTER  COUNTY. 

Mrs.  Morgan  went  into  Ulster  County  in  June,  and 
held  large  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  men 
enrolling  signers  and  distributing  literature. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

J^AST  month  Miss  Mills  and  Mrs.  Anna  Gay  Lake, 
the  County  President,  held  afternoon  and  evening 
meetings  in  Fort  Edward,  and  organized  a  splendid 
new  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Edwin  Van  Rensselaer  Payne 
is  President.  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Allen  of  Easton  arranged 
the  meetings  at  Ft.  Edward  and  spoke,  as  did  Mrs. 
Lake.  Many  well-known  people  of  the  town  are  en¬ 
listed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Club  will  be  most 
successful. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

MISS  PORTIA  WILLIS  went  to  Harrison  in  June 
and  spent  a  week  organizing,  with  great  success. 
She  held  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  Clubhouse,  Mrs. 
Florence  of  Rye  meeting  the  deficit  between  the  rent 
and  the  collection.  At  this  meeting  she  secured  sixty- 
eight  signatures.  The  wife  and  family  of  Congress¬ 
man  Taylor  are  all  in  favor  of  suffrage,  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Schenckeisen,  was  made  Captain  of  her  Election 
District  at  a  meeting  at  her  house  on  July  11th.  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Robinson  of  Yonkers  spoke,  and  everyone 
present  signed  the  slips.  Mrs.  Osterheld  explained'  the 
Assembly  District  formation,  and  a  District  Club  was 
at  once  formed. 

^  4 

A  rapid-fire  canvass  of  one  of  the  wards  of  Yonkers 
was  made  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Mclntire,  who  called  together 
a  committee  of  nine  women  at  Headquarters,  recently, 
and  started  them  out  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning.  An 
interpreter  was  taken  along,  as  it  was  an  Italian  quar¬ 
ter,  and  the  women  were  so  readily  persuaded  of  the 
good  the  vote  would  do  them  that  they  signed  the 
slips  almost  without  exception.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  entire  ward  had  been  canvassed,  and  the  workers 
had  not  only  gained  some  very  valuable  information 
as  to  political  conditions,  but  they  had  incidentally 
learned  much  of  the  social  conditions. 

*  *  £ 

In  Yonkers,  on  the  14th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  spoke  on  the  political  conditions  in  California, 
and  refuted  the  statements  made  recently  by  Miss 
Alice  Hill  Chittenden.  He  had  a  large  audience  which 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  truthfulness  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

*  * 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Childs,  leader  of  the  Fourth  Assembly 
District,  has  been  canvassing  the  northern  section  of 
her  district.  She  and  Miss  Portia  Willis  made  an  all¬ 
day  automobile  trip,  stopping  at  farms,  hotels,  the 
homes  of  local  politicians  and  others,  securing  en¬ 
rollments  and  Captains  for  the  various  Election  Dis¬ 
tricts.  They  found  it  a  delightful  experience  and  a 
most  successful  method  of  work. 

*  # 

TO  EVERY  READER  OF  “THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
AND  NEWSLETTER.” 

Can  women  vote  on  questions  of  special  tax  in  your 
city  or  village?  If  so,  has  a  special  tax  proposition 


come  up  for  vote  during  the  past  year?  If  there  has 
been  such  an  election  held,  send  at  once  a  brief  report 
of  it  to  your  State  Chairman  of  Tax  Suffrage,  stating 
the  proposition  submitted,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  and  the  number  of  women  who  voted.  The  value 
of  her  report,  which  will  be  given  at  the  next  State 
Convention,  depends  upon  your  thoughtfulness  in  send¬ 
ing  in  your  report.  Don’t  let  a  village  be  left  out 
where  women  have  voted. 

Address,  Lucy  H.  Calkins, 

Chairman  of  Tax  Suffrage  for  the  N.  Y.  State 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Association. 

310  S.  Albany  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FREEDOM,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

Looking  over  the  birthday  honors  recently  bestowed 
in  England,  I  paused  to  wonder  why  no  name  of  wom¬ 
an  ever  figures  on  that  honorable  list.  Soap  makers, 
candle  manufacturers,  brewers,  artists  and  actors,  men 
who  have  won  fame  to  add  to  the  glory  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  are  honored  and  made  knights.  They  talk  boast¬ 
fully  of  British  fairplay  and  their  gallantry  to  women. 
Why  is  it,  can  anyone  tell  me,  that  some  of  their  great 
women  are  not  honored.  Surely  they  have  great 
women!  Women  who  will  go  down  in  history.  Wom¬ 
en  who  have  won  fame  on  the  stage,  in  opera,  litera¬ 
ture,  in  art,  social  reform.  Names  I  could  mention, 
who  rank  as  man’s  equal  and  in  many  cases  much 
higher.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  England,  and  she 
will  have  advanced  another  step  in  her  civilization, 
when  she  honors  her  great  women  as  she  does  her 
great  men. 

Henry  Price. 

ANTI-SUFFRAGE  SENTIMENTS. 

A  delicate  Angora  cat 

Had  whiskers;  but,  pray,  what  of  that? 

“I  don’t  want  to  vote,” 

To  a  friend  she  once  wrote: 

“My  place  is  at  home  on  the  mat.” 


“Let  me  hold  the  umbrella,  my  dear,” 

Mrs.  Hen  said  to  kind  Chanticleer. 

“’Tis  man’s  privilege,  love.” 

And  he  held  it  above 

His  own  head,  so  it  dripped  in  her  ear. 

— Gertrude  Buck,  The  Masses. 

4t  £  £ 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY. 

To  Leaders  : 

Reports  from  the  districts  show  that  the  Summer 
work  consists  chiefly  of  street  meetings.  To  avoid 
repetition  and  a  certain  sameness,  Miss  Sterling  has 
combined  them  into  an  article  on  Street  Meetings, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  regular  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict  items. 

Since  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  publishes  no  an¬ 
nual  report,  we  try  to  summarize  its  progress  in  The 
Voter  from  time  to  time,  Last  year  we  published  the 
story  of  the  Bronx;  with  this  issue  we  take  pelasure 
in  presenting  Mrs.  Comstock’s  survey  of  the  movement 
in  Brooklyn.  In  September  we  shall  review  progress 
in  Manhattan,  and  later  Queens  and  Richmond  will  be 
represented.  {Editor.) 

£  £  * 

Two  kinds  of  Voiceless  Speeches  may  now  be 
had  at  Headquarters  for  $1.50  each.  They  are 
printed  on  strong  white  paper  and  bound  for 
turning.  Sent  by  express  if  desired. 

4  £  £ 

“As  soon  as  we  get  the  new  view  of  govern-  ' 
ment — that  of  service — incorporated  into  our 
minds,  it  will  do  much  to  alter  the  objection  to 
giving  women  the  ballot.” — Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman. 
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CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  DRESSES,  25%-50%  DISCOUNT 

New  fall  models  at  attractive  prices. 

Every  article  bears  a  label  guaranteeing  good  conditions 

for  the  worker. 
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The  Woman  Voter 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  an  organization  which 
seeks  to  unite,  and  utilize  through  political  channels, 
the  entire  equal  suffrage  force  in  the  City  of  New 
i  ork.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  the  submission  of  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  and  its 
adoption  at  the  polls.  To  this  end  it  is  proposed: 

1.  To  diffuse  among  voters  and  non-voters  a  wider 
knowledge  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  underlying 
justice  and  expedience  of  woman’s  demand  for  the  ballot. 

-■  To  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  men  and  women 
by  means  of  a  systematic,  vigorous,  educational  campaign. 

3.  To  conduct  a  non-partisan  campaign  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  pledges  of  all  candidates  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment;  to  hold  Assembly  District,  County 
and  City  Conventions  when  deemed  expedient;  to  nomi¬ 
nate  candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  secure  a  place 
on  the  official  ballot  by  petition,  should  an  adverse  at 
titude  of  the  Legislature  render  such  action  necessary. 

The  women  of  New  York  will  not  be  able  to  vote  until 
a  bill  authorizing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
has  passed  the  Legislature  of  1915,  and  the  amendment 
has  been  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  polls. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
proposes  to  conduct  a  constructive,  systematic,  thorough 
campaign  in  the  City  of  New  York  which  will  reach 
every  man  and  woman  in  it.  It  will  endeavor  to  enroll 
as  members  all  men  and  women  in  each  Assembly  District 
who  believe  that  women  should  vote  in  order  that  the 
rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage 
may  be  united  into  a  definite,  positive  force. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  by  Districts 
in  imitation  of  the  plan  followed  by  political  parties,  that 
a  practical  demonstration  may  be  given  to  our  legislators 
and  political  parties  that  there  is  a  decided  public  opinion 
in  their  constituencies  which  demands  suffrage  for  women. 

No  obligation  of  money  or  work  is  laid  upon  enrolled 
members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  but  all  such  will 
be  notified  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  their  Assembly  Dis¬ 
tricts,  and  of  the  annual  District  Conventions  at  which 
Assembly  District  Officers  will  be  elected  and  Borough 
and  City  Officers  nominated. 

While  work  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  yet,  all  believers  in 
the  cause  are  urged  to  activity.  A  woman  suffrage  club 
will  be  formed  in  each  Assembly  District  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  pay  regular  dues. 

New  York  must  be  converted;  its  intelligence  must  be 
convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  demand;  its  con¬ 
science  must  be  touched  by  the  needs  of  women,  and  it 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
is  only  another  battle  in  the  world’s  long  struggle  for 
human  freedom. 

The  essential  need  at  this  time  is  numbers.  We  invite 
every  suffragist  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  devote  his 
and  her  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  energy  in  helping  to  build 
up  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  in  order  that  our  great 
cause  may  triumph. 


CALENDAR  FOR  AUGUST. 

Aug.  1st. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District/  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Aug.  2d. — Queens  Borough,  meetings  at  various 
points.  3  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and  181st 
Street.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  96th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  8th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Rivington  and  Essex  Streets.  8 
P.  M.  Jewish. 

Aug.  4th. — Manhattan,  13th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  57th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  157th  Street  and  Broadway.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  45th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 
P.  M. 


Aug.  4th — Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  125th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  5th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  207th  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue. 

3  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  15th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  at  84th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Aug.  6th. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  8th  Street  and  Avenue  C. 

4  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  2d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets.  Noon. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Pacific  Street  and  Underhill  Ave¬ 
nue.  8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting  on  Seventh  Avenue  and  between 
134th  Street  and  139th  Street.  8  P.  M. 

Aug.  7th. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  12th  Street,  between  First 
and  Avenue  A.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Seventh  Avenue  and  145th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  6th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  Avenue  C  and  Fifth  Street.  8 
P.  M.  Hungarian  and  Jewish. 

Aug.  8th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  145th  Street  and  Broadway. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  9th. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and  181st 
Street.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  8th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Rivington  and  Clinton  Streets. 
8  P.  M.  Jewish. 

Aug.  11th. — Manhattan,  13th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  57th-  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  157th  Street.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  45th  Street.  8:15 

P.  M. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  125th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  45th  Street  and  Broadway. 

Aug.  12th. — Manhattan.  15th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  84th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Sherman  Avenue  and  207th  Street. 

3  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  13th. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 
Street  meeting,  14th  Street  and  Avenue  C. 

4  P.  M. 
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Aug.  13.— Manhattan,  2d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  William  and  Wall  Streets.  12 
o’clock  noon. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Sherman  Avenue  and  207th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Underhill  Avenue  and  St.  Mark’s 
Avenue.  8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Seventh  Avenue,  and  between 
134th  Street  and  139th  Street.  8  P.  M. 

Aug.  14th.— Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  12th  Street  and  Second  Ave¬ 
nue. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District  Street 
meeting.  145th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 

8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  15th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  16th. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and  181st 
Street.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District. 
Street  meeting,  Union  Square  near  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  4th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets.  8  P.  M. 
English  and  Jewish. 

Aug.  18th. — Mantiattan,  13th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  57th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  l57th  Street  and  Broadway.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  45th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  125th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  45th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 

P.  M. 

Aug.  19th. — Manhattan,  15th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  84th  Street  and  Broadway. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Sherman  Avenue  and  207th  Street. 
3  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  20th. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  14th  Street,  between  Avenue 
A  and  Avenue  B.  4  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  2d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Liberty  and  Gold  Streets.  Noon. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  207th  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Lafayette  and  Fulton  Streets.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting  on  Seventh  Avenue  and  between 
134th  and  139th  Streets.  8  P.  M. 

Aug.  21. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Stuyvesant  Street  opposite  St. 
Marks.  8:15  P.  M. 


Aug.  21.— Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  Seventh  Avenue  and  145th  Steet. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  6th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Avenue  D  and  Houston  Street.  8 
P.  M.  Hungarian  and  Jewish. 

Aug.  22d. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Aug.  23d. — Manhattan,  23d  Assemby  District.  Street 
meeting,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and  181st 
Street.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square,  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  4th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets.  8  P.  M. 
English  and  Jewish. 

Aug.  25th. — Manhattan,  13th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  57th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  157th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  45th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  125th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  45th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Aug.  26th. — Manhattan,  15th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  84th  Street  and  Broadway. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  207th  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue. 
3  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square,  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  29th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  145th  Street  and  Broadway. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Aug.  30th/ — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and 
181st  Street.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Union  Square,  near  Washington 
Monument.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  4th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets.  8  P.  M. 
English  and  Jewish. 

Aug.  27th. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  10th  Street,  between  Avenue 
A  and  Avenue  B.  4  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  2d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  William  and  Fulton  Streets.  Noon. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Sherman  Avenue  and  207th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  Grand  Avenue  and  Bergen  Street. 
8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  on  Seventh  Avenue,  and  between 
134th  and  139th  Streets.  8  P.  M. 

Aug.  28th. — Manhattan,  12th  Assembly  District. 
Street  meeting,  12th  Street  and  Avenue  B. 
8:15  P.  M. 
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CTS. 


When  you  purchase  this 
package,  you  obtain  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  exceptional  value — 
beautifully  hemstitched — soft 
laundered — spotlessly  white  — 
daintily  folded,  with  insured 
purity  from  contamination. 


EXACT  SIZE 

SEALPACKE  RCH  I  E  F  IS  THE 


ORIGINAL  HANDKERCHIEF  SOLD  IN  SEALED  PACKAGES 


This  handkerchief  is  i wur  handkerchief  made  for  you, 
selected  by  you,  and  only  handled  by  you.  An  exclu¬ 
sively  personal  handkerchief. 

You  buy  from  exposed  samples  in  a 
SEALPACKERCHIEF  cabinet,  but  you  receive 
handkerchiefs  of  exceptional  value;  wrapped  in 
purity  tissue,  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  dust  and 
germ=proof  package;  which  is  never  opened  from 
maker  to  you. 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  are  perfect 
in  weave;  width  of  hem;  regularity  of  hemstitching;  clean, 
soft-laundered,  snowy-white,  ready  for  use,  and  costs  you 
no  more  than  ordinary  loose-bought  handkerchiefs. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  CABINET  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


SEALPACKERCHIEF  BRANDS  ARE  MADE  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN 


Cambric 

Ladies’  Packages 

Pure  Irish  Linen 
Sheer 

Containing 

No.  7 

No.  8 

1  for  10  cts. 

No  1 

No.  2 

3  for  25  cts. 

No.  3 

No.  4 

2  for  25  cts, 

No.  5 

No.  6 

3  for  50  cts. 

No.  9 

No.  10 

1  for  25  cts. 

Insist  Upon 

SEALPACKERCHIEF. 

Look  for  the  name.  Refuse  substitutes. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  send  your  selection,  prepaid ,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address, 


Men’s  Packages 

Banner  . 

Pioneer  ------ 

True  Blue  . 

Challenge,  Pure  Irish  Linen 
Gilt  Edge,  Pure  Irish  Linen 


Containing 

1  for  10  cts. 
3  for  25  cts . 

2  for  25  cts. 

3  for  50  cts. 
1  for  25  cts. 
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1  36th  Street  and  Willow  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do  so. 
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Measure  typewriter  tost 
by  typewriter  service. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  typewriter,  not 
what  you  pay  for  it,  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  total  cost. 

The 

Victor  Typewriter 

(Model  No.  3 ) 

combines  durability  with  visibility.  It 
is  built  to  last  and  not  to  “trade-in”  in  a 
year  or  two.  It  has  all  the  good  points 
of  other  machines  and  a  few  extra  ones 
of  its  own. 

For  instance  : 

The  type  bar  stands  on  an  inch  wide 
bearing,  insuring  permanently  perfect 
alignment. 

The  ribbon  lasts  twice  as  long  as  on 
other  machines,  as  it  prints  in  four 
paths  instead  of  two. 

A  simple  and  accurate  decimal  tabu¬ 
lator  is  built  into  every  machine  and 
at  no  extra  cost. 

We  would  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  the  Victor  to  you,  or  we 
will  rent  you  one  for  that  extra  work  at 
$3.00  per  month. 

VICTOR  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Broadway  and  23d  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Gramercy  6583 


\X  omen  who  vote  NOW  use 

KRANK’S 

PINK  BLUSH  MASSAGE  (REAM 


THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL  CREAM 

WHY  DON’T  YOU? 

At  all  good  dealers  or  direct.  Our  wonderful  beauty 
and  health  book  mailed  FREE  on  request 

Trial  Size,  50c.  Regular  Size,  $1.00 

Massage  Brush  Free  with  each  $1  Size 


Mory 

260  West  Broadway 


Thorn 


New  York 
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‘The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


The  well-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits 
herself — and  the  world — for  she  adds  to  its  joys. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness. 

They  are  a  necessity  to  the  woman  of  delicacy,  re¬ 
finement  and  good  judgment. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields  are  hygienic  and  scientific. 

They  are  absolutely  free  from  rubber  with  its  un¬ 
pleasant  odor.  They  can  be  quickly  sterilized  by 
immersing  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 

The  only  shield  as  good  the  day  ;t  is  bought  as  the 
day  it  is  made. 

Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  Woman’s  Dress. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Every  pair  guaranteed. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs  ,  10  1  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do  so 


IfranfUitt  Stmon  &  Co, 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


MISSES  and  GIRLS 
SAILOR  and  RUSSIAN  DRESSES 


2.  Girls  Regulation  Russian 
Dress  of  fine  quality  Navy  Blue 
Serge,  custom  tailored,  hand 
sewed  hem,  trimmed  with  white 
silk  braid,  embroidered  emblem 
on  shield  and  sleeve,  silk  tie, 
leather  belt.  Same  model  in 
black  serge  trimmed  with  black; 
4  to  1  2  years 

Value  $9.75 . $7.95 

4.  Misses  English  Sailor  Suit 
(one  piece)  buttoned  front 
model,  custom  tailored,  of  Navy 
Blue  English  Serge,  trimmed 
with  white  or  black  silk  braid, 
silk  embroidered  emblem  on 
shield  and  sleeve,  silk  tie,  gored 
skirt.  Same  model  in  black  serge 
trimmed  with  black;  14  to  20 
years. 

Value  $18.50 . $14.50 
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